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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGE. 


vq s, Precmmnant FERDINAND Scuwitt, Professors of History in the University of Chicago. With 10 Maps. 
12mo. net 

This work aims at completeness and com) pochanstrapens, 06 tho came tine ctnfatan and condensation in ey ee 
system of classification. It is suitable for the use of Freshmen and Sophomore classes in pe PL Te 
experience in practical teaching. The period covered is from the first century to the Italian im the 16th century, tLe 4 
a striking feature, and add much to the usefulness of the book. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL EUROPE. A HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 

By Ourver J. Taatcuer, Ph.D., Professor of History in By Frapmanp Scuwitt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
the University of Chicago. With Maps. 12mo, $1.25 net. a) in the University of Chicago. With Maps, Bib- 

wile ewe eee i Cen 
The Journal of Educati “T — sing] i This im voli an eminent 5 what has 

the history of 80 long a period ie indeed a d ry t ts task. ‘Sail the hevctetent boon autineh ah ew a comprehenalve tur sarrey in a single 


a h | AR LK - volume of the course of events in 
It is complete and comprehensive and admirably adapted for use asa As a text-book or for the coor ote history who desires to gain 
ane an one Een aneeens a anaes ae 0 tendiy tettnate ang tance with this period, it will be found 

inva) 




















o—_ No r single volume can be found which compares with 
scope." 
IAL ELEMENTS. A STUDY OF ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS. 
a, ee By J. Scorr Crark, A.M., Postemnee of Sage te West 
Institutions, Character, Progress. western University. 8vo, 900 
0, pages, $2.00 
By Cartes R. Henverson, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology This unique book a “‘sclentific method” of the 
in the University of Chicago. 8vo0, $1.50 net. great writers, by its author after hod ot taping the 
In this book Dr. Henderson treats of the social conditions and and tested for years in his classroom. It is a study of rather than 
eet oo im the representative centres of the United aboué the masters of prose, mainly of the 
the most profitable methods of sociological study, and the most authoritative pu criticism on each , with analyses 
means at hand with which to improve the general situation. of the styles of the various authors. 


OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Grorcr T. Lapp, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. Illustrated. 8vo. $1.50 net. 
Boston Advertiser : “‘ Professor Ladd’s ‘Outlines of Descriptive Psychology ’ is indisputably a work of great merit. It has scientific, 
artistic, and literary excellence. It in practical in a way and to » degree that we do not remember to have found to be the case in any similar 
— It does more than undertake to solve the mysteri ous problems of mental action. It gives not a little wholesome guidance to students 
want to learn how to think."’ 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 


By C, Lrorp Morean, Principal of Universit College, Bristol. New Edition for America, with a Preface by Haxay W. 
JAMESON, Associate Superintendent of Schools, ew York City. Crown Sve. $1.00 net nytt at 
* Psychology for Ti Mi already made a remarkable impression in England, wherever known country ete 
helpful and we core Gaba etn adel eainenseuen to it bere. For that reason an American edition from mew plates been 
prepared, and the purpose of the book set forth in a preface by Dr. Jameson. 


THE GREAT EDUCATORS. 


Concise Biographies of Men whens Gasteme Siase Marked Progressive Steps in the History of Education from Aristotle to 
Arnold. Edited by Nicnoias Murray Burier. Each 12mo. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


HORACE MANN and Public Education in the ROUSSEAU, and Education According to Nature. 
United States. By B. A. Hinspaxe. 12mo, $1.00 net. By Txomss Davipson. 12mo, $1.00 net. 
A Descriptive Circular of “THE GREAT EDUCATORS" Series will be sent on application, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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NEW AND STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


Elements of Trigonometry : Plane and Spherical. 


By Axpaew W. Purtuirs, Ph.D., and Wawpstt M. Srrone, Ph.D, | 


Yale University. Crown 8vo. (Nearly Ready.) 
Elements of Geometry. By Anprew W. Pattuirs, 


Ph.D., and Invixve Fruen, Ph.D., Professors in Yale University. | 


Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $1.75; by mail, $1.92. 


Elements of Geometry. Abridged. Crown vo, Half 
Leather, $1.25; by mail, $1.40. 


Plane Geometry. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 8c.; by mail, We. 


Introductory Course in Mechanical Drawing. By 
Jouw C. Tracy, C.E., Instructor in the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale University. Oblong 4to, Cloth, $1.80; by mail, $2.00. 


Metaphysics. By Bonpen P. Bowne, Fustaas of re. 
osoph Boston University. New and Revised Edition 
Plas ores Cloth, $160; by mail, $1.72. se 

Shakespeare the Boy. By Wu.» J. Roxrs, Litt.D. 
Mustrated. Post Svo, Cloth, $1.25; by mail, $1.39. 


HARPER'S SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS. 


Memoirs by Gay-Lussac, Joule, and Joule and 
Thomson, on the Free Expansion of Gases. 
Béited by Josurn 8. Auss, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. Vol- 
umel (Just Out.) 

Fraunhofer’s Papers on Prismatic and Diffraction 
Spectza. Edited by Josera S. Ames, Ph.D. Volume II. 
(Nearly Ready.) 


| A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By 
Grones M. Laws, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Latin in 
| Harvard University. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


| Latin Literature of the Empire. Selected and Edited, 
with Revised Texts and Brief Introductions, by ALrrap Guogmay, 
Associate Professor of Classical Philology, University of Pennsy! 
vania. In Two Volumes. Vol. 1, Prosz. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.s)- 
by mail, $1.92. (Vol. LL, Pomray. Jn Press.) 


Elements of Literary Criticism. By Cartes F. 
Jonsson, Professor of English Literature in Trinity College, Hart. 
ford ; Author of ** English Words.” 16mo, Cloth, 80c.; by mail, Sc. 


Theory of Physics. By Josern S. Ames, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Physics in Johns Hopkins University. Cloth, $1.60. 
by mail, $1.75. 

A Manual of Experiments in Physics: Laboratory 
Instruction for Coll Classes. By Joseru S. Ames, Ph.D., and 
Wis J. A. Burss, D., Johns Hopkins University. 870, Cloth, 
$1.80; by mail, $1.95. 

Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric. New Edition, Revised 
and . By Apams Sueeman Hitt, Boylston Professor of 
Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard University. I2mo. Cloth, $1.0): 
by mail, $1.34. 

Hili’s Foundations of Rhetoric. By Apams Sxex- 

| maw Hn. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


Buehler’s Exercises in English. By Hveer Grr 
| Buaaan, Master in English in Hotchkiss School. 12mo. Cloth, 
50 cents; by mail, 57 cents. 


| 
} 
' 





CORRESPONDENCE INVITED FROM TRACHERS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 


Gewerat Acrents ror THE Inrropuction or HARPER & BROTHERS’ Epvcationay Pvsuications: 


W. S. RUSSELL, 
203-207 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


AMASA WALKER, 
1i2 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Important Announcement! Just Issued: 


NEW LARGE-TYPE b New S 
REVISED REFERENCE BI BLE. OF te deg ee LO 
Cambri scholars and divines. Splendidly printed and bound. PRICES: $1.25, $2.00, $2.50, and upwards; also, on the 
famous lord India paper, from $6.00 upwards. With and without Teachers’ Helps. For sale by all booksellers. Cata- 


CLARENDON PRESS. 


logue on application. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. 
A Drama. I Edition. With Map. Seventh Edition. 
12mo. Cloth, Reduced from %) cents to 75 cents. 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. 
Sehool Edition. With Map. Fourth Edition. 12mo, 
Cloth. Reduced from 50 cents to 40 cents. 
THE STUDENT’S CHAUCER. 
Being a Complete Edition of his Works. Edited from 
numerous manuscripts, with Introduction and Glossarial 
Index, by Prof. W. W. Sxeart, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Reduced from $1.75 to $1.25. 


New Edition, Just Published. 
GESENIUS’ HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


As edited and enlarged by E. Kaurzscu, Professor of | 


Theology in the University of Halle. Translated from the 
25th German edition by the late Rev G. W. Coitis, M.A. 
The translation revised and adjusted to the 2tith edition 
by A. E. Cowxey, M.A. 12mo. Cloth. $5.25. 


ESSAYS ON SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


By Various Contributors. Edited by CuristorHEeR 
Cooxson, M.A. Crown 8vo. Paper Boards, $1.10. 


LIVES from Cornelius Nepos, Miltiades, Them- 
istocles, Pausanias. 
With Notes, Maps, Vocabularies, and English Exercises, 
by Joun Barrow Auten, M.A. Extra foolscap. 8vo. 
Stiff covers. 40 cents. 
_ These Lives are published, not as an absolutely first read- 
ing for enya but as a first introduction to the pages of a 
Latin author, to suit the needs of such pupils as have learned 
their Nouns and Verbs, and have gained some notion of the 
simple Rules of Concord. 


GEOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 


An Easy Introduction to Geometry for Young Learners, b 
Grorce M. Mincuty, F.R.S. Extra Foolscap. 8vo. Sti 
Covers. 40 cents. 


ELEMENTARY ARCHITECTURE for Schools, 
Art Students, and General Readers. 
By Martin A. Buckmaster. With thirty-eight full-page 
illustrations. Extra Foolscap. Svo. Cloth. $1.10. 
CORNELI!I TACITI VITA AGRICOLA. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Map, by Henry 
Furneaux, M.A. Uniform with the * Annals” and the 


** Germania ” of Tacitus, by the same editor. Demy Svo. 
Cloth. $1.60. 


Send for Catalogue giving full list of Latin, Greek, German, French, and English Classics. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (American Branch), 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
A New Fourth Edition. 


THE READER’S HANDBOOK °F FACTS. CHARACTERS, 


PLOTS AND REFERENCES. 
A New Edition, Entirely Reset, Revised, and Enlarged. By Rev. E. Copnam Brewer, LL.D. 
New Edition. Crown octavo. Half morocco, $3.50. Ready in October. 


This unique and most valuable work of reference and dictionary of information for people of literary taste and 
oecupations has been entirely revised and considerably enlarged. The original articles have been altered where 
revision was necessary and many new ones added. The volume will be found of special use to explain illustrations 
and references; to furnish illustrations for authors, speakers, and others; to refresh the memory which has partly 
forgotten a play, poem, novel, story, ete.; serving the general reader as something always interesting to turn to. 


The War with Spain. | The Nation’s Navy. 
A Complete History of the War of 1898 between the | Qur Ships and their Achievements. By 
United States and Spain. By Cuartes Morris. | Cy,rres Morris. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


12mo. Cloth, with maps and illustrations, $1.50. | 4... , 
Uniform =~ The Naten’s Navy.” 4 This is one of the books that deserve an immediate as well 


- ; “ “ asa lasting popularity, for the reason that its every chapter 
This k, which forms a companion volume to “The | . : ag . - 
Nation's Navy ” by the same author, is profusely and hand- | “ of vital and telling interest and instruction to all who kept 
somely illustrated with maps, portraits, battle scenes, etc, | i Close touch with the eventful news of the recent war. Mr. 
It is a valuable contribution to the history of our land, and | Charles Morris, the author, tells the absorbing story of our 
should find a place in every library and in the home of every navy, from its earliest beginnings, in a manner that is sure to 











patriotic American. | win the respect and regard of every reader.’’— Boston Courier. 
TWO NEW NOVELS BY LOUIS BECKE. 
The Boatsteerer, | The Mutineer : 
And Other Stories. By Lovis Brecxe. 12mo. | A Romance of Pitcairn Island. By Lours Becre 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. (Ready in November.) and WALTER JEFFREY. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“ The author is himself mentally steeped in the softening colorings of the life he so deliciously depicts. It is like finding 
acoveted rest to yield the forces of the imagination to the rhythmical flow of his skilfully arranged narratives.’’— Boston Courier. 


A New Novel by Rosa N. Carey. | A New Novel by Mrs. Alexander. 
Mollie’s Prince. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. | The Cost of Her Pride. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
MARIE CORELLI, LADY JEUNE, MRS. STEEL, COUNTESS OF MALMESBURY. 


THE MODERN MARRIAGE MARKET. 
16mo. Cloth, $1.00. A volume of Essays on Matrimonial Affairs, diametrically opposed to each other. 


With Peary Near the Pole. | By J. G. KELLEY, M.E. 
By Ex Astrvup. With ill ions f h and i 
aie byt the ro mer rey shiny) pene by | The Boy Mineral Collectors. 


H. J. Buu, Crown octavo, Cloth, $3.50. Ready in Nov. | With colored frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


IMPORTANT WORKS IN PREPARATION. 





THE TRUE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. (Uniform with “The True | LITERARY HAUNTS AND HOMES OF AMERICAN AU- 
George Washington.”) By Sypney Grorce Fisner, author of “ Men, THORS. By Txeopore F. Woire, M.D., Ph.D. Tlustrated with 
Women, and Manners in Colonial Times,” ‘‘ The Making of Pennsyl- four photogravures. 12mo. Crushed buckram, gilt top, deckle 
vania,”’ ete. With numerous illustrations, portraits, and facsimiles. edges, $1.25; half calf or half morocco, $3.00. Uniform with “ Lit- 
Crown octavo. Cloth, $2.00. erary Shrines” and “A —— pa er ae Low w 4 

THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Written by Himself. Gewese. Se Sa 
Now first edited from Original Manuscripte and from his Printed edges, $3.75; half calf or half morocco, $9.00. Also sold separately. 
Correspondence and other Writings. By Hon. Jouy Bicgtow. Re- | ABBOTT'S NATURE LIBRARY. Cian Sams anp Croupy. 
vised and corrected, with additional notes. Three volumes. Crown Recent Ramenes. By Cuartes Conrzap AssorT. Two volumes in 
octavo. Cloth, $4.50; half calf, $9.00; three-quarters calf, gilt top, a box. With photogravure frontispiece and “y~ | illustrations. 
uncut edges, $9.75. Fourth Edition. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, deckle edges, $3.00 ; half , $6.00. Also 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS BEYOND OUR BORDERS. By ane pane 
Caanies M. Skinner. Four photogravure illustrations. 12mo. HISTORICAL TALES. Vous. VIL awp VIII Von. VIL, Rossa. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50; half calf or balf morocco, $3.00. Uniform with | Vou. VIIL, Japan anv Catwa. By Caanceas Morais, author of 
“ Myths and Legends of Our Land.”” Two volumes. The three vol- | “The Nation's Navy,” “ Half-Hour Series,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. 


umes in a box. I2mo. Cloth, gilt top, $4.50; half calf or half | Cloth, $1.25 per volume ; half calf, $2.50. 
morocco, $9.00. Previously issued in this series: Vol. 1., Ammnroa, Vol. IL, 
DO-NOTHING DAYS LIBRARY. Do-Noruso Days. Wrrn Fest Enevanp. Vol. IIL, France. Vol. 1V.,Geamany. Vol. V., Gamnce. 


TO Tae Eartn. By Cuarves M. Sxinner. Illustrated by photo- Vol. VI., Rome. 
wures from drawings by VioLeT Oakuey and E. 8. Hotrowar. | CHARLES LAMB AND THE LLOYDS. Comprising newly dis- 
wo volumes inabox. I2mo. Cloth, gilt top, deckle edges, $3.00 ; covered letters of Charles Lamb, 8. T. Coleridge, the etc 
half calf ; $6.00. Also sold separately. | With portraits. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, deckle edges, $2.00. 


For sale at ail Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s New Books. 


The Battle of the Strong. | Life and Letters of Paul the Apostle. 
By Gusert Parker, author of “The Seats of | By Lyman Ansortt, D.D., author of “The Evolu- 
the Mighty,” ete. 12mo, $1.50. tion of Christianity,” “Christianity and Social Problems,” 
Few novelists now writing in America or England | and “The Theology of an Evolutionist.” 12mo, $1.50. 
reach a larger or more attentive audience than that which Dr. Abbott here fully and forcibly elucidates the 
welcomes a new story by Gilbert Parker. The scenes | theory that the history of organized Christianity 
of “The Battle of the Strong” are principally in the | the ages is the history of the intermingling of the pagan 
Isle of Jersey. The story opens early in 1781, when a | conception of God, the Jewish conception, and the 
company of French soldiers is sent to capture the island Christian conception of Him as a father who gives life 
from the British. Without giving the plot, it may be | freely to all who will accept the gift. This last, argued 
said that the time is one of great historical significance; | and affirmed in wonderful variety of form, Dr. Abbott 
the French Revolution casts its strong, fierce light on | regards as the special gospel of Paul. 


the scene; and war, loyalty, treason, love, and devotion ° . 
lend a most truthful and often tragic variety to the tale. The Life of Our Lord in Art. 
With some Account of the Artistic Treatment of 


The story is of ingrossing interest, and is told with a — 
power and mastery which will add even to Mr. Parker’s | the Life of St. John the Baptist. By Estetye M. Hurit, 
editor of Mrs. Jameson’s Art Works. With 16 full- 


| 
already great reputation as a novelist. 
| illustrations and over 80 text drawings. 8vo, $3.00. 
| 
| 
| 





From Sunset Ridge . Miss Harll, who is exceptionally qualified for this 
Poems Old and New. By Jutta Warp Howe. | work, includes a descriptive history of the artistic treat- 
12mo, gilt top, 31.50. | ment of every incident in the life of Christ which has 
Mrs. Howe, who is almost world-famous for her | been made the subject of art, and the account embraces 

+ Battle-Hymn of the Republic,” is one of the foremost | not only the works of the old masters, but is brought 
of American poets in breadth and elevation of view. | downto the art of ourday. The book is issued in the same 
She has selected from her volumes previously published | style with Miss Hurll’s edition of Mrs. Jameson’s Art 
the poems which seem to her best, and has added many | Works, and the illustrations are of the same character. 
not before included in any book, forming a volume which | Co 


will be highly valued by lovers of poetry and by those | 
who hold Mrs. Howe in deep and tender regard. By Maze Loomis Topp. With many illustra- 
| tions. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


he Tides and Kindred Phenomena in | “ ‘This is a sprightly account of the Amherst Eclipse 
the Solar System. _ expedition to Japan in the yacht Coronet in 1896. The 
By Grorck Howarp Darwtx, Plumium Professor | incidents of travel are brightly told, and the hairy Ainus 


“ a a glen . | of northern Yezo are described, as well as the solar 
Snes Saab ead College, University of Cambridge. eclipss. Some chapters are devoted to the ~ 


: . scenery, history, and volcanoes of Hawaii. The book 
ata tk, entre riot uy Zea |i atinted from mmerus photographs taken by 
ume yet written on the causes, origin, movements, and egos. . 4 
diversity of tides. Its interest is greatly increased by A World of Green Hills. 
its treatment of similar phenomena in the vast system | By Braprorp Torrey, author of “ Birds in the 


rona and Coronet. 


of which our earth is so small a part. | Bush,” “The Foot-path Way,” “Spring Notes from 
" . | Tennessee,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
The Leather Stocking Tales. | Mr. Torrey here confines himself mostly to the 


By James Fentmore Coorer. New Riverside mountain region of Virginia and North Carolina, where 
Edition from new plates. With a new Frontispiece he finds ane birds which are old New England ac- 
illustration to each volume. 5 vols. 12mo, handsomely quaintances. His genius for observation and his art ia 
bound, $6.25 a set. (Sold only in sets.) | description are as fresh and delightful as ever. 

An entirely new and very desirable library edition of ‘ 
Cooper's famous Leather-Stocking Tales: The Deer- A Corner of Spain. 
slayer, The Last of the Mohicans, The Patafinder, The | A fresh and attractive book of travel and observa- 
Pioneers, The Prairie. They have been carefully edited, _ tion in Spain, chiefly in Malaga and Seville. By Mrnta 
are printed and bound in better style than heretofore, | Coces Harris, author of “Rutledge,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 
and merit a place in public and household libraries. Miss Brooks 


A Child’s History of England. | A Novel. By Exiza Orne Warre, author of 
By Cuartes Dickens. Holiday Edition, with  ‘“ Winterborough,” “A Lover of Truth.” 16mo, $1.25. 
48 full-page engravings of castles, cathedrals, battle- This novel, heretofore published by Messrs. Roberts 
fields, and landscapes, from photographs by Cuirton , Brothers, will hereafter be published, with Miss White's 
Jounson. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, $2.50. other books, by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT POSTPAID BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


SRSTESE SF 


PASERETSE BFS 
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Two Famous School Libraries. 


Modern Classics. 


Thirty-four Volumes, cloth, averaging 312 pages, for $11.56. 
Coat of delivery by mail, $1.50. The set weighs 20 pounds. 
Any book will be sent separately, postpaid, on receipt of 
40 cents. 

A library of thirty-four volumes, containing many of the 
best complete Stories, Essays, Sketches, and Poems in modern 
literatare, inclading selections from the most celebrated au- 
thors of England and America, and translations of master- 
pieces by Continental writers. 

Dr. Wruiam T. Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
says: “ It is an unrivalled list of excellent wo 


Riverside School Library. 


A Series of Books of Permanent Value, carefully chosen, 
thoroughly edited, clearly printed, and durably bound in 
half leather. Prepared with special regard for American 
Sehools, with Introduction, Notes, and Illustrations. Prices, 
80, 60, and 70 cents net, postpaid. 

** The plan of the Riverside School Library and the character 
of the type, paper, and binding are admirable. I can only 
repeat what I have often said to you, my hearty appreciation 
of the work you are doing in making good books accessible.”’ 
—D. C. Gruman, President of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. We lbs 


Descriptive circulars, with table of contents of each volume of Tur 
Riversips Scnoot Lisaany and Mopernx C.iassics, will be sent on 
ioati 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., 


4 Park St., Boston. 11 East 17th St., New York. 
378-388 Wabash Ave., Caicaco. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NELSON AND HIS TIMES. 

By Rear-Admiral Lord Cuartes Beresrorp, M.P., and 
Mr. H. W. Wirson, author of “Ironclads in Action.” 
With hundreds of beautiful illustrations, mostly from con- 
temporary sources, and a magnificent colored frontispiece 
of Nelson Landing at Copenhagen. 

Quarto, 240 pages, cloth, gilt edges, $4.00. 
The name of Lord Charles Beresford is connected by en with 

Sane Bera, end no eno to mare Mited to be the biographer of one 
ite greatest he roes. 

“ Pull of 1 matter of most pointed 
relation to Geaueoee ta days of 1 898.""—Lilerary World. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S TREASURES AT 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 

Illustrated by a series of forty plates from water-color draw- 
ings by Wri11am Gise, with notes and description by the 
Marquis or Lorne. 

100 copies mounted and signed at $100 the set. 

1000 copies printed on plate paper at $55 the set. 

It will be issued in Four Sections, Imperial folio (14x21 
inches), each containing ten plates in a wrapper. Subscrib- 
ers’ names will be printed in the last section. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 

By Mary MacLeop. With introduction by Joun W. Haues. 
Full-page and smalier drawings by A. G. WALKER. Small 
4to, cloth, $1.50. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Union, New York. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Captain Deeenatite U.S. A. 


The Adventures of Captain Bonneville, U.S.A., in the 
Rocky Mountains and the Far West, digested from his 
Journal and illustrated from various other sources. By 
Wasurncrton Invinc. Pawnee Edition. With 27 phote- 
gravure illustrations. Two volumes, large 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt tops, $6.00; three-quarters levant, $12.00. 

Irving's “ Bonneville " is now printed from entirely new electrotype 
plates, with twenty-seven photogravure illustrations, from original de- 
signs by Henry Sandham, A. 8. Bennett, J. Carter Beard, F. 8. Church 
Lieut. J. W. Revere, U. 8. N., and others. Each page is surrounded by 


a dastautive besten, apesily Gusignsd tp Wile deaeaeunnandehaaies 
in colors. 


The Romance of the House of 
Savoy, 1005 = 1519. 


By Averuea Wert, author of “The Story of Venice,” 
** Vittoria Colonna,”’ ‘* Two Doges of Venice,” ete. With 
43 illustrations, reproduced chiefly from contemporary 
sources. 2 vols., 12mo, $4.00. 

The history of the present royal house of Italy is full of romantic 
incidents, but, as far at least as English-speaking readers are concerned, 
it is thus far little known. Mme. Weil has bad at her command in the 
preparation of these volumes a large mass of original information, partly 
in the shape of manuscripts and archives that have not heretofore been 
brought into print. The sketches that have been based upon her re- 
searches, while gracefully written and popular in style, are, therefore, 
the result of careful historic investigation. 


Gem Pocket Pronouncing 


Dictionary 
Of the English Language. Bound in full flexible leather, red 
edges, 75 cts. 


Size, 37-8 x 2 3-4 inches, 5-8 inch in thickness. Weight, 3 1-2 ounces. 
Comprises 608 pages, printed in clear, distinct, new type, on Bible paper 
that, while thin as tissue, is absolutely opaque. Contains 25,000 words. 
Gives full definition and pronunciation of each word. 


The Book of the Master ; 

Or, The Egyptian Doctrine of the Light Born of the Virgin 
Mother. By W. Marsnam Apams, formerly Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, author of ** The House of the Hidden 
Places : A Clue to the Creed of Early Egypt from Egyptian 
Sources.’”’ Illustrated, 8vo. 


Principles and Methods of Literary 


Criticism. 


By Lorenzo Sears, author of ** The Occasional Address,”’ 
ete, 12mo, $1.25. 


One of the Pilgrims. 
A Bank Story. By Anna Fuuuer, author of * Pratt Por 
traits,’ ‘A Literary Courtship,” ** A Venetian Jane,’’ ete. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Tales of the Heroic Ages. 

By Zenawwe A. Racoztn, author of “ Chaldea,” “ Vedie 
India,” ete. No. 1— Comprising “ Siegfried, the Hero of 
the North,” and “ Beowulf, the Hero of the Anglo-Saxons.”’ 
Illustrated by Geoncr T. Tonrmy. 12mo. 


Renaissance Masters. 
The Art of Raphael, Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Titian, Correggio, and Botticelli, By Grorcr B. Ross. 
12me, $1.00. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 West Twenty-third Street, NEW YORK. 
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DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE COMPANY PUBLISH 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK 
3d Bdition Printed} ** THE DAY’S WORK.”’ Before Publication. | 


| Paes BLY the most noteworthy event of 1898 in the world of books is this new 
volume containing twelve stories by Mr. Kipling. Not only is it the product of his most 
mature genius thus far, but its range is extraordinary — from the delicate dream quality of 
“The Brushwood Boy,” for instance, to those stirring tales in which he voices the monstrous 
throbbings of the marine engine and the American locomotive. The volume has been making 
for three or four years, and is the best work of an author who stands easily at the head of 
contemporary writers. The extraordinary advance demand necessitated the printing of three 
large editions to supply the booksellers’ first orders. 

SrEciFIcaTIons: — Size, 5} x8}; Binding, green cloth; Pages, 431; Type, 10 point; Illustrations, 8 full-pages 
by W. L. Taylor, W. D. Stevens, Sonntag, Blumenschein, and others; Price, 31.50. 




















BOOKS ON APPROVAL. Our Bookstore is in every Post Office of the United States | 





UR wish is to give every reader in the country who is interested in any of our publications 
a chance to examine it at our expense. No matter where you are, a postal card request will 
bring to you any of the following volumes. If, after seeing the books, you want them, you have 
merely to remit the price. If not, return them. 
These are some of our new publications, and we shall take pleasure in sending you a complete 
catalogue. We do not describe them, preferring to let them speak for themselves. 


THE PEOPLE OF OUR NEIGHBORHOOD. By Mary E. The Domestic Library : 
Wilkins. Illustrated. Cloth, 3 cts.; fullleather. . . . $1 00 GOOD COOKING. By Mrs. Rorer. 

THE PERFECT DICKENS (Temple Edition), 40 volas., 3 ready INSIDE OF 100 HOMES. By W. M. Johnson. 
each month, colored frontispieces, leather, each eee al MODEL HOMES AT LOW COST. By W. M. Price. 
Subscription Edition sold on instalments, limited to 1000 sets. Each Illustrated. Cloth, each 50 cts.; leather, each . . . $1 00 


Send for particwlars 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC. By Edmond Rostand. Translated 
oS ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 
THE NAMELESS CASTLE. By Dr. Maurus Jokai (“ The Hun- 
gerian Dumas"). Illustrated . ie» wad te % 
Tales of Incident and Adventure: 


LITTLE MASTERPIECES. Edited by Bliss Perry. Vol. L, 
Poe; Il, Hawthorne; IIL, Irving; IV., Franklin; V., 
Webster; VI, Lincoln; VIL, Macaulay; VIIL, Ruskin, 
IX., Carlyle. Cloth, each 3) cents; leather,each. . . . ” 

A GUNNER ABOARD THE YANKEE. From the Diary of 
“Number Five." With Introduction by Rear - Admiral 


THE LADY OF CASTELL MARCH. By Owen Rhoscomyl 1 00 Sampson. [Illustrated with 4 colored plates and many pho- 
ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN KETTLE. ByCutcliffe Hyne 1 00 tographa and drawings. . . . . ... a« £8 
MISTRESS NANCY MOLESWORTH. By Joseph Hocking 1 00 WHAT SHALL OUR BOYS DO FOR A LIVING® By Charles 
MORAN OF THE LADY LETTY. A Novel of the Sea. By Frank hs 2 + & 6 ix » © aie &. 4 a | 
Norris...» «+ «©. + + «+ + + + + + » 100 | 4 MINISTER OF THE WORLD. By C. A. Mason. Cloth, 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF U. & GRANT. By Hamlin eS area « - 16 
Garland. Tilustrated . . . . . . . +... +. + + 250 THE WELL BRED GIRL IN SOCIETY. By Mrs Burtos 
MILITARY EUROPE. By General Nelson A. Miles, U.S. A. Harrison. Cloth, # cts; leather. . . . . . . 10 
Illustrated . . . s« & ees “Se @ . wt 1D HOME GAMES AND PARTIES (with “ Evening Refreshments ” 
SOUTH AMERICA, THE ANDEAN REPUBLICS, AND CUBA. by Mrs. Rorer.) Cloth, ™ cts.; leather . es . 10 
By Hezekiah Butterworth. Lllustrated . e < Bun 200 KLONDIKE NUGGETS, and How Two Boys Secured Them. 
SONGS OF ACTION. By Conan Doyle... ......i1%8 By Edward 8. Ellis. Illustrated : .«« 2 
By Neitje Blanchan : THE OPEN BOAT, and Other Tales of Adventure. By Stephen 
BIRD NEIGHBORS. 20th Thousand. Introduction by og OT EE es... 
John Burroughs. 52 colored plates. . . . . . . . 200 HOW TO STUDY SHAKESPEARE. By W. H. Fleming net 1 0 
BIRDS THAT HUNT AND ARE HUNTED. Introduction THE SPIRIT OF SWEETWATER. By Hamlin Garland. Illus 
by G. O. Shields (Coquina). 48 colored plates. . - 200 twated. Cloth. ..... ; . , o.048 50 
BOB, SON OF BATTLE. By Alfred Ollivant . e % 13 THE SCIENCE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Henry George ° ” 
THE BUTTERFLY BOOK. By W. J. Holland, Ph.D., LL.D. HOW TO BUILD A HOME. By F.C. Moore . . 2 + SE 
48 colored and many other illustrations . seevoscae && HYMNS THAT HAVE HELPED. Edited by W. T. Stead. 
FLASHLIGHTS ON NATURE. Describing the Wonders of Cloth, 75 cts.; leather . . : eed 


Nature. By Grant Allen. Illustrated a - 15 PRAYERS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. By Editor of “ Daily 
LIFE’S BOOK OF ANIMALS. {#9 illustrations. 7 « « 10 Strength for Daily Needs” . 


DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO., 141-155 East 25th St., New York. 
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Recent and Forthcoming Publications. 


THE REAL BISMARCK. 
An Anecdotal Biography. By Jutes Hocne. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, #2.00. 


PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 
By B. M. Croker. 442 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


FATHER AND SON. 
By ArtTuur Paterson, author of “ For Freedom's Sake.” 12mo, 350 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


THE GUN-RUNNER. 
By Bertram Mitrorp, author of “ The King’s Assegai.” 12mo, 350 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


THE GOLDEN AGE IN TRANSYLVANIA. 


By Mavurvus Jokal. 12mo, 350 pages, cloth, $1.25. 

THE FALL OF SANTIAGO. 
By Tuomas J. Vivian, author of «« With Dewey at Manila.” Profusely illustrated. 
12mo, 300 pages, cloth, $1.50. 

THE ROMANCE OF A MIDSHIPMAN. 
By W. CLark RusseEvt, author of “ The Lady Maud,” “ What Cheer,” etc. 12mo, 
350 pages, cloth, $1.50. 

THE STORY OF A GENIUS. 
From the German of Ossie Scuusrtn. Small 12mo, 250 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 


THE CASINO GIRL IN LONDON. 
By Hersetr. Edited by Curtis Dunnam. Profusely illustrated. 12mo, 300 pages, 
































paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


THE INVISIBLE PLAYMATE. 
A Story of the Unseen. By Wiitiam Canton. 16mo, 96 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


LET US FOLLOW HIM. 
A Story of the Crucifixion. By Henryk Srenxrewicz. With three illustrations. 
16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


SIELANKA. 


A Forest Idyl. By Henryk Srenxrewicz. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 
A Classic. By James M. Barris. With sixteen illustrations. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


A \LITTLE WIZARD. 


A Cromwellian Tale. By SranLey J. Weyman. With six illustrations. 16mo, cloth, 50c. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 


By Antuony Hore. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


R. F. FENNO & CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 


9 & 11 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 
“ Exceptionally delightful memoirs.” — Boston Herald. 


Some Secret Paces or nis History. 
BISMARCK. Being a Diary kept by Dr. Moritz Busch during twenty. 
Two Volumes, with Portraits. five years’ official and private intercourse with the great 
Cloth 8vo, $10 net. Chancellor. 


* A book destined to make a sensation, not only in diplomatic circles, but in the literary field.’""— The Buffalo Commercial. 
“* The new work contains revelations of an interesting and often startiing character.’’— The Chicago Inter Ocean. 


RISE AND GROWTH OF AMERICAN POLITICS. | PAUL: 
A Sketch of Constitutional Development. | The Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher. 
By Hewry J. Forp, Cloth, Crown 8vo. $1.50. By Orexro Coys, D.D., author of * Gospel Criticism and 
Systematic review of the characteristics of American politics. i istorical Christianity,”’ ete. Cloth, Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AND THEIR PEOPLE. 
A record of personal observation and experience, with a gen- 


The result of personal eral account of the archipelago, and a short summary of the Tilustrated from 
visits to both more ey ee - in its owe a Dean C. bey ee original photographs 
. . TER, Assistant Professor of Zoélogy, University of Michi- . 
eoast and interior. “Cloth, 8vo, fully ill i $4.00. by Dr. F. 8. Bourns. 


THE LOVES OF THE LADY ARABELLA. FOUR-FOOTED AMERICANS AND THEIR KIN. 
By Mouty Exsior Seawe.t, author of “The Sprightly Ro- By Manet Oscoop Wricur, author of * Citizen Bird,” ete. 


mance of Marsac,”’ ** The History of the Lady Betty Stair,” | ited by Frank M. Chapman. Illustrated by Ernest Seton 
ete. Illustrated by George Gibbs. Crown 8vo, cloth. $1.50. Thompson. Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 
Puil of splendid picturcsqueness. i The only adequate book of its kind. 


AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS. (Studies from the Chronicles of Rome. ) 
in two volumes, fully illustrated, cloth, crown 8vo, $6.00. 


By “ J have not for a long wile read a book which pleased momen iy Limited edition, 
Mr. Crawford’s* Roma.’ It is cast in a f rail- 5 ; 
F. Manion CRawrorp, able that onsedautedinston J ellether tontoabout Bowe chich 150 copies 
author of are needed to help one to understand its story and its archeology. . . . on large paper, 
“ Saracinesca,”’ etc. The book has for me a rare interest.”"— Da. 8. Warm Mrrewen.. price, $10.00, 
PHILADELPHIA: THE TWO MAGICS. 
The Place and the People. The Turn of the Screw. Covering End. 
By Acwes Rerriien, author of * Points of View,” “Essays | By Henny James, author of “The Other House,” ete, 
in Miniature,”’ ete. Cloth, Crown Svo, gilt top. $2.50. Cloth, Crown 8vo. $1.50. 
WA rympathelic drawings by B. C. Peirotio. “ A master of characterization.""— The Tribune (New York). 


HOME LIFE IN COLONIAL DAYS. 


By Auice Morse Eanrxx, author of ** Customs and Fashions of Old New England,” ete. Cloth, 12mo. $2.00. 
Tliwstrated from Photographs, gathered by the Author, of Real Things, Works, and Happenings of the Olden Time. 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE TRAIL. 


A companion volume By Colonel Henny Iyman and Hon. Wiruiam F. Copy Illustrated with full- 
to” The Old (Buffalo Bill). LIlustrated by F. Coman Clarke. Cloth, page plates and 
Santa Fe Trai.” 8vo. $3.50. drawings in the text. 
THE RANCHE ON THE OXHIDE. TOM BENTON’S LUCK. 


By Colonel Hawny Lyman, author of “The Oid Santa Fe A Boox ror Boys. By Hexnent E. Hamecen, author of 
.”’ Fally illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. | “On Many Seas,” ete. Cloth, 12zmo. $1.50. 


STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. 


For every American Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coast. To be followed by 
library, public or By Fraxx R. Stockton, author of ** Radder Grange,” ete. others. Send 
private. llustrated by G. Varian and B. W. Clinedinst. for a list, 
TALES OF THE ENCHANTED ISLES OF DE SOTO AND HIS MEN IN THE LAND 
THE ATLANTIC. OF FLORIDA. 
a! Taomas Wextworts Hicainson. [lustrated Cloth, By Grace Kiva, author of “‘ New Orleans.” Llus- 
y Albert Herter. Crown 8vo. trated by George Gibbs. 

THE STORY OF OLD FORT LOUDON. Price, SOUTHERN SOLDIER STORIES. 


A Tale of the Cherokees and the Pioneers of Tennessee, By Grorcr Cary Ecotesron. Illustrated by R. F. 
1760. why oy peng nee | Shes. ‘Sateen. ( eee ‘meat ) . 
Where the © Was Fought,” ete. tra “5 i “ an fait ; v— 
by E. C, Peixoto. rales nina 


Tales of 1812. YANKEE SHIPS AND YANKEE SAILORS. By James Barnes. 
- tis Illustrated by R. F. Zogbaum and C, T. Chapman. 
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A COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


The University of Chicago fills in the educa- 
tional firmament a place similar to that occu- 
pied in the actual heavens by those nove that 
flash out from time to time, perplexing the 
astronomer with the question as to the probable 
endurance of their brilliancy. No university 
has ever had more advertising, or kept itself 
more conspicuously in the public eye. The 
success in this case has been for the most part 
legitimate ; for the foundations of a solid insti- 
tution of learning have been laid, and the essen- 
tials have been well provided for. Nor is there 
any reason to anticipate for this university the 
fate that might be suggested by our introduc- 
tory trope, since the large endowments already 
in hand, and the further endowments almost 
sure to follow, insure for the institution a place 
among the fixed stars. But its most serious 
friends have more than once had occasion to 
question some of the extensions of its activity, 
and to feel that even its great store of reserve 
energy might be taxed too heavily; that by 
reaching out in too many directions at once, by 
lending itself to educational experiments in 
such great variety, by seeking to exert its influ- 
ence in so many fields of intellectual activity, 
it might incur the danger to which the higher 
education in a democratic age and country is 
peculiarly exposed — the danger of cheapening 
the ideals that should always be associated with 
the name of University, of stooping too low to 
conquer a kind of success that is not worth 
conquering at such a cost, and that may well be 
left to such popular agencies as *‘ Chautauqua” 
assemblies and ‘‘ Cosmopolitan” enterprises. 

An examination of the “ Annual Register ” 
of the University of Chicago reveals the exist- 
ence of a system of educational machinery so 
complex as to bewilder the reader, and fill him 
with a kind of awe at the spectacle of so varied 
an exhibition of miscellaneous activities. Be- 
sides the work proper to a university, there are 
such developments as extension lectures, and 
class- study exercises, and correspondence 
courses, and experimental schools, and affiliated 
schools, and codperating schools not affiliated, 
and what not. All of these things demand 
much time and energy, and all, however useful 
they may be absolutely, do not seem to com- 
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mend themselves as adjuncts of university work. 
Directly or indirectly leading up to degrees, as 
most of these ingenious devices do, one cannot 
escape the suspicion that they somehow lower 
the price that should be paid for university 
honors, and give encouragement to the notion 
that the higher education is not so serious 4 
matter after all. There is no harm in sugar- 
coating the pill, but there is harm — and grave 
harm — in making its contents of homeopathic 
weakness. We doubt very much if the uni- 
versity credit obtained by students in these col- 
lateral ways represents anything like the equiv- 
alent of the credit to be got by attendance upon 
regular university courses. 

Whether the newest experiment of the Uni- 
versity will prove an unmixed blessing to edu- 
cation in Chicago, is something that remains 
to be seen. But the originality of the plan 
justifies us in giving some account of it, and, 
pending the declaration of results, for which 
we must wait patiently for some years, in per- 
mitting ourselves a few a priori reflections. A 
private benefaction, coupled with an appropri- 
ation by the University itself, has made it pos- 
sible to establish in the heart of Chicago a 
college designed expressly for the education of 
such teachers in the public schools as may feel 
the need of carrying on their scholastic work 
without an interruption of their teaching. The 
faculty of this College for Teachers is selected 
from the faculty of the University proper, and 
includes a number of its ablest men. To meet 
the special needs of its clientéle of public-school 
teachers, the hours of instruction are arranged 
for the whole of Saturday and the afternoons 
and evenings of the other week-days. The work 
ef this College is planned to fill six months of 
the year, and leads to the baccalaureate degree 
of the University. The unit of work is what 
is technically known as a “ major,” and con- 
sists of four hours a week for three months. 
Thirty-six of these “ majors” are taken as the 
equivalent of the four years of regular univer- 
sity work. Thus, two hours of work daily, 
continued for six years, will make the student 
a graduate of the University, and permit him 
to write after his name the magical letters that 
may mean so little or so much, according to 
the spirit in which his work has been performed. 
A slight reduction from the regular university 
fees is made to teachers who avail themselves 
of these new opportunities. 

The experiment thus outlined is one of great 
interest, and the underlying idea of the plan is 
wholly admirable. In the first place, it empha- 





sizes the fact that education of the academic 
type is the real preparation for successful teach. 
ing, and not the sort of training that is so sadly 
overdone, and so largely futile, in the so-called 
“normal” schools. In the second place, it 
briags instruction of the good type within reach 
of a host of young women comparatively few of 
whom have had any real education of the higher 
sort. There are something like five thousand 
women engaged as teachers in the public 
schools of Chicago, most of whom ended their 
own life as students when they left the high or 
normal school, and some of whom did not so 
much as complete a high-school course. Of 
this number, many, no doubt, have by their 
own efforts gained a discipline quite as good as 
that to be got from college work, and to them 
the cachet of a college degree would now be the 
most meaningless of honors. But there must 
remain many others to whom the new oppor- 
tunity will prove a real boon, and it cannot be 
doubted that this latest educational departure 
of the University was well worth the making. 

On the other hand, there are a few obtrusive 
considerations that cannot be ignored in the 
discussion of this subject, and that must serve 
to temper in some degree the outburst of en- 
thusiasm and sanguine forecast with which the 
new College was dedicated to the public on the 
first of this month. There are the fees, for one 
thing, which must be a serious matter for the 
teachers whom the work will most benefit. For 
it is the younger teachers, whose stipends are 
the smallest, that are chiefly in need of this 
supplementary education ; the older ones, for 
the most part, have either gained the offered 
discipline in other ways, or have lost the plas- 
ticity of mind which must be brought to the 
work of academic education to make it worth 
undertaking. We are inclined to think that it 
would be proper for the Board of Education to 
defray the tuition fees of such of the younger 
teachers as may wish to do this work of self- 
improvement, provided always that this might 
be done without prejudice to the interests of 
those who feel that they have got, or are get- 
ting, in other ways the same sort of educational 
development. This is a delicate question, for 
there are many paths to culture and mental 
discipline, and the one that leads through the 
college may be more direct, but it is no more 
certain of its goal, than the others. What we 
may call the arrogance of the degree is one of 
the worst forms of intellectual snobbery. 

The consideration which does the most, how- 
ever, to make us discount the promise of this 
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experiment, is based upon the fact that neither 
faculty nor students can be expected to do their 
best work under such conditions as are alone 

ible in the new College for Teachers. Col- 
lege work of the best type requires freshness of 
mind on the part of instructor and instructed : 
and this is just what it is impossible to secure 
under the proposed conditions. The teachers 
will be men who are already doing full work in 
the University, and their energies cannot fail 
to flag when it comes to supplementing that 
work by the peculiarly exigent task of con- 
ducting extended class-exercises in the after- 
noon and evening. To say this is merely to 
recognize the essential limitations of human 
strength. Still more must this consideration 
be taken into account with the students, who 
will come to their studies jaded with five hours 
of the most exacting brain labor, labor that 
makes such a demand upon the mental energies 
that it leaves a man — and much more a woman 
— completely fagged out, and incapable of the 
sort of alert attention and reaction to intellec- 
tual stimulus that is required for college work 
of anything but an inferior type. This rule 
is bound to obtain in the majority of cases, 
although there will doubtless be some excep- 
tions. Bearing these things in mind, then, it 
is useless to hope that the work done by teacher- 
students in the new College will be the real 
equivalent of work done under the proper 
academic conditions. No amount of earnest- 
ness and good-will can make the sluggish mind 
respond as it should to the efforts of the 
instructor, and even these efforts must be made 
sluggish by a similar cause. We believe, in 
short, that the type of education represented by 
the average university extension entertainment 
will tend to be approached in the new institu- 
tion; and this, useful as it may be, is not the 
sort of thing aimed at, and not the sort of thing 
that the too sanguine forecast of the University 
authorities appears to expect. We do not wish 
to be thought of as throwing any colder water 
than is necessary upon an enterprise planned 
with so admirable a purpose; but the funda- 
mental facts of human nature have to be faced, 
and they seem to have been at least partly 
ignored in the optimistic deliverances with 
which the work of the new College has just been 
imaugurated. The experiment is, nevertheless, 
of the greatest interest ; and if its promise has 
been somewhat magnified, we still hope for it 
a considerable measure of success, and shall be 


happily disappointed if the results exceed our 
anticipation. 





CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


This heading may be understood in two ways. 
It may mean the organization of studies, books, 
teaching, and discipline found in one of our cities, 
or the organization of political functions and agents 
that stand behind these educational powers and make 
them possible. The one view brings before us the 
superintendent and his teachers, the other the board 
of education and its administrative organs. The 
first view will find no recognition in this article, 
except that we shall not lose sight of the fact that the 
system in the educational sense is the end for which 
the system in the political or institutional sense ex- 
ists. We might at once say city beards of educa- 
tion, only that we wish to take a broader view of 
the subject than this language would suggest. 

It will be admitted that our subject is now prom- 
inently before the public. The constant criticism 
of existing systems that one hears, and the many 
changes that are made or proposed, point unmistak- 
ably to the strong unrest of the public mind. Crit- 
icisms and plans may differ, but they all lead up to 
the same fact. 

No deep insight is required te enable one to per- 
ceive that these critics and reformers do not always, 
if indeed generally, see their way clearly. They 
wish to improve the schools, and they see clearly 
enough that to accomplish this end the business 
organization must be reformed. So they resort, 
or propose to resort, to the legislature to get the 
system changed, assuming that the evil to be rem- 
edied will be removed by substituting a new board 
of education for the old one. But what is the use 
of taking trouble to get rid of the present board, if 
things are left in such shape that in a few years, if 
not indeed at once, the new board will turn out to 
be as bad as the old one? It cannot be too strongly 
asserted that the immediate trouble, where there is 
trouble, is with the men who constitute the board. 
If the board consists of good men, you are pretty 
sure in the long run of good administration, regard- 
less of the system. Not that one system is as good 
as another, or that the organization is unimportant. 
This rather is the idea: a system is practically good 
or bad according as it tends to bring the right kind 
of men into the public service and keep them there. 
There may be an exception now and then, here or 
there, but in general this is a safe rule to follow. 
Accordingly, the first question for the reformer to 
ask, as he scans a reform scheme, is not whether 
it is theoretically perfect, or logically consistent 
throughout, but whether, under the conditions ex- 
isting, the scheme will probably accomplish the end 
jast stated. Will it bring to the service of the 
schools competent men? 

Having emphasized this point sufficiently, we 
shall next consider the business involved in carrying 
on a system of schools in an American city. Ob- 
viously, there are three functions to be performed, 
— one legislative, one executive, and one jadicial. 
It would be hard to say whether the legislative 
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function or the executive function is the more im- and employees ; but, generally speaking, this latter 
| function cuts no great figure. 


portant of the two; but experience shows conclu- 
sively that more evil originates in the organization 
and relations of these two powers than in all other 
parts of the educational machinery put together. 
Let us look into the nature of the mechanism. 

The germ of the American city school board is 
found in the Massachusetts town or township board 
called the Selectmen, which is as old as the Com- 
monwealth. This board originally carried on the 
town schools just as it carried on the other parts of 
the town government, subject, of course, to the ac- 
tion of the General Court and the Town Meeting. 
This board built the schoolhouses, examined and 
employed the teachers, and, together with the min- 
ister of the parish, supervised the schools. In the 
course of time there appeared in the board a com- 
mittee on schools, as there appeared committees on 
other subjects ; and this committee, still further on, 
became detached from the board and assumed a 


Sometimes the members were appointed by the 
Selectmen, and sometimes elected by the Town 


upon the Selectmen for funds, and sometimes 
directly upon the freemen. But the main fact is 
this: This committee now carried on the schools, 
just as the selectmen has been in the habit of doing. 
It was at once a legislative, executive, and judicial 
bedy. Such, in substance, is the local school sys- 
tem to-day in the towns and townships where the 
town system of school organization prevails. 

The Massachusetts town school committee, in its 
essential features, became the city school board, or 
board of education, and is still generally found in 
cities without material modification. This committee 
was well enough in the town, and with little change 
it answered the purposes of the city while the city 
remained small; but when the city became large 
some changes in the organization were found to be 
absolutely necessary. One change was the employ- 
ment of a professional superintendent of the city 
schools, to relieve the board of that responsible 
duty. This proved to be such a decided advantage 
that the small cities and the villages soon followed 
the example. Another change, and this one on the 
business side, was the employment of a salaried 
clerk or secretary, who was not a member of the 
board, to keep the records of the board and to per- 
form other similar business. Sometimes other minor 
changes have been made, but in general the essen- 
tial features of the old organization still remain in 
most of our cities. The board of education is a 
legislative, executive, and judicial body, all in one. 
First, subject to the State law, the board legislates 


The first vice of this scheme is the vesting of the 
legislative and administrative functions in the same 
hands. To be sure, in large cities the board has 
been compelled to divest itself in a considerable 
degree of the administrative work. This it has done, 
rather reluctantly, by creating executive depart- 
ments or offices, as those of finance, instruction, and 
supplies. Now let it be noted, first, that these de- 


| partments or offices are the sole creation of the 


board; and, secondly, that the incumbents are ap- 
pointed by the board and are wholly dependent upon 
it. The board can abolish or change departments 
and remove officers at any time. The same may be 
said, for the most part, of the superintendent of 
instruction. Save in a few cities, he has no status 
in the school law; his office exists at the pleasure 
of the board, and he is elected by the board. The 


_ only advantage that the superintendent enjoys is that 
separate place in the government of the town. | 


he is commonly elected for the term of a year, some- 
times for a longer period, and so cannot be turned 


| out of office over-night. This is bad enough, but it 
Meeting. Sometimes the committee was dependent | 


| tion found in school boards. 


is not the worst. Not only has the board imme- 
diate oversight of the executive department, bat it 
continues to retain a large body of administrative 
powers in its own hands. These powers it exercises 
directly through its committees. How numerous 
these committees are, a glance into the common 
board manual will show. Generally, there are at 
least enough committees to give every member of 
the board a chairmanship, no matter whether there 
is anything for the committees to do or not. 

This system is open to two or three serious ob- 
jections. One is, that the board of education, by 
its very nature and organization, is about as fit to 
do the administrative business of a large system of 
schools as the State legislature or city council is to 
do the executive work of the State or the city. A 
second objection is that the blending of the legisla- 
tive and executive duties opens the door to numer- 
ous abuses. Practiced observers of such matters 
know that this is the source of much of the corrup- 
Such observers know 


| how eagerly the memberships, and especially the 


chairmanships, of certain committees are sought for 


| by a certain class of board members; for example, 


on a variety of subjects, as courses of study, rules | 


for governing the schools, revenues and appropria- 


tions. Secondly, its field of administration is equally | 


large. It appoints teachers, its own clerk and other 


employees, chooses books, provides supplies, builds | 


and repairs schoolhouses, and the like. Thirdly, it 


exercises disciplinary powers over pupils, teachers, | 


the committees on construction, repairs, books, and 
supplies. And finally, the system is not in accord 
with the American principle and usage, that large 
legislative and executive powers should not be thus 
mixed together. 

What shall be done to mend matters? The first 
thing to be done is to effect a much greater degree 
of separation than at present between the legislative 
and administrative powers of the system. The princi- 
pal function of the board should be to legislate, while 
administration should be confided, as far as possible, 
to independent administrative officers. The board’s 
hands should be taken off from a multitude of things 
that they are now on. The executive officers should 
make reports to the board, furnishing it with infor- 
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mation and making recommendations ; they should | 
be amenable to the board in some process equiva- 
lent to impeachment, but they should derive their 
powers from another source and be responsible in 
another quarter. These remarks of course have no 
reference to the clerk or secretary of the board. At 
the very least, the law should throw around all the 
executive officers of the school system, on both sides, 
safeguards that will protect them against the en- 
croachments of the board. This is the first step that | 
needs to be taken in the direction of thoroughgoing | 
reform. The new board will have committees, of 
course, but they will be legislative not executive 
committees. 

Nothing that has been said touches the question | 
of method. How shall the step just described be | 
taken? This question is an important one, and by | 
no means free from difficulty. It is not the purpose 
of this article, however, to enter into details, but to 
insist that school reform in the cities, to be worth 
much or to last long, must be much more thorough | 
than simply to produce a new scheme for electing | 
board members. Other questions that arise are, | 
How large should the board be? How should the | 
members be elected? How long should they hold 
their offices? etc. We have not here space for their 
consideration. 

The question will be asked, How will the plan 
outlined work to bring better men to the service of 
the schools? The question is a fair one, and the 
answer obvious. | 





In the first place, a rational business-like plan is — 
far more attractive to business-like men than an | 
irrational and absurd one. In the second place, if | 
the work of the board were practically confined to 
legislation the meetings of the board might be much 
less frequent than they are now, and the amount of 
business to be done reduced in volume. As a result, 
the demands upon the members’ time would be re- 
duced and the kind of work to be done be made 
more congenial. Nothing is more likely to disgust 
areal business man than an unbusiness-like pro- 
cedure; and if anything is unbusiness-like it is the 
setting of a city board of education to perform ad- 
ministrative duties, small in themselves but import- 
ant in the aggregate, that proper executive depart- 
ments can perform much better. 

Still, it must be said that no system of itself will 
bring good men into the service; no matter how 
good the system may be, bad men will get hold of 
it if they are allowed to do so; but one system ex- 
cels another in tending to produce good men and 


exclude bad ones. B. A. HinspALe. 


Tur three prizes in the “ Century” competition for 
& story, a poem, and an essay, open to college graduates 
of 1897, have all been awarded to young women, although 
more men than women entered the competition. Vassar 
contributed two of the prize winners, and Smith the 
other. These prizes (of $250 each) are to be continued, | 
and awarded annually by “The Century Co.” 





ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 


London, October 5, 1898. 

The autumn lists of the publishers are at last prac- 
tically completed. Of them all, that issued by Mr. 
Heinemann looks the most imposing; but whether he 
will publish all he announces this season, is a pertinent 
question. First in this list comes Mr. Savage Landor’s 
much-diseussed journey in Tibet, which is to be called 
now “In the Forbidden Land.” It is to be ready by 
the time this letter reaches you, and will be handsomely 
produced, with all the necessary accessories of illustra- 
tions, maps, and plans. Its price, however, is to be 
pretty high, and this must be put down to the large 


| amount paid to the author for his manuscript. A novel 


title for an old-fashioned series is that given by Mr. 
Heinemann, or its editor, Mr. H. J. Mackinder, to the 
twelve volumes which are to deal with the various im- 
portant divisions of the world. It is to be called “A 
View of the World in 1900,” and will consist of the 
following works: “ Britain and the North Atlantic,” by 
the editor; “Scandinavia and the Arctic Ocean,” by 


| Sir C. R. Markham; “ The Mediterranean and France,” 


by M. Elisée Reclus; “Central Europe,” by Dr. Joseph 
Partsch; “ Africa,” by Dr. J. Scott Keltie; «The Near 
East,” by D. G. Hogarth; “The Russian Empire,” by 
Prince Kropotkin; ‘The Far East,” by Mr. Archibald 
Little; “India,” by Col. Sir Thomas Holdich; “ Aus- 
tralasia and Antarctica,” by Dr. H. O. Forbes; and 
“ North and South America,” by authorities from your 
side of the water. Of the “ Literatures of the World” 
series you have already heard last season; and the same 


| may be said for the “Great Educators.” In fiction, 


we are promised “The Two Magics,” by Mr. Henry 
James; “Tony Drum,” by Mr. Edwin Pugh; “Gloria 
Mundi,” by Mr. Harold Frederic; « Red Rock,” by Mr. 
T. N. Page; “The Widower,” by Mr. W. E. Norris; 
and new stories by Mr. Stephen Crane, Mrs. F. A. Steel, 
and Mr. Robert Hichens. An important announcement 
is the translations of all Gabriele d’Annunzio’s novels. 
The series of articles which the editor of “The Satur- 
day Review” has, during the past few months, been 
writing for his journal, are to be included in a volume, 
and published with the title “ The Man William Shake- 
speare.” 

You may already have had almost enough of the 
newspaper talk of Captain Dreyfus and his “ affaire,” 
and the supposed part M. le Commandant Esterhazy 
has played in it. But all that you have heard is nothing 
to what you will read in Esterhazy’s own account which 
Mr. Grant Richards will publish here on the first of Nov- 
ember. I need hardly tell you that what has already 
appeared in print is largely made up of conjecture; and 
I speak from personal acquaintance with the syllabus of 
contents of the coming story, when I tell you that it will 
be well worth reading. An American publisher has 
already secured the copyright for the States, and the 
work will be published simultaneously here and on your 
side. 

A considerable number of the “announcea " books 
have already appeared. Dr. Busch’s ponderous tomes on 
Bismarck, which were ushered in with a mighty pother 
of advertisements and newspaper reviews, are settling 
themselves quietly on the shelves of our subscription 
libraries. Those who care for Bismarck and his doings 
will now look for his personal “ Reflections and Reeol- 
lections ” which the Cotta publishing house of Stuttgart 
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is preparing. The manuscript of this work, I under- 
stand, was corrected by Bismarck himself; but it is to 
be issued under the care of Dr. Horst Khol, and the 
first part will be ready in November. In Germany, Dr. 
Busch’s work bas been condemned, not so much for any 
indisereet revelations he made as for the actual histor- 
ieal value of what he said. Mr. Merriman’s “ Roden’s 
Corner” is another of the expected which has arrived. 
It is proving but a succés d’estime, and critics are agreed 
in considering it a falling-off from that writer's previous 
work. On the other hand, Mr. Neil Munro’s “ John 
Splendid ” is likely to be the novel of the year. Another 
story which is attracting very much attention is ‘« Phases 
of an Inferior Planet,” by Ellen Glasgow; it is an exceed- 
ingly striking book. If you want to enjoy an excellent 
piece of biographical study, you should read Mr. 
Augustine Birrell’s sketch of Sir Frank Lockwood. It 
is full of good things and most racily told. 

Before I forget it, let me mention that Mr. S. R. 
Crockett will be again to the fore, on October 17, with 
“The Red Axe ”— another of his regulation yarns. So 
will be Mr. Stanley Weyman with “ The Castle Inn,” a 
story which has been running its serial course in “ The 
Cornhill Magazine.” Mr. Weyman’s book, however, 
will not be published until the first of November. Mr. 
Kipling’s new volume of short stories will already be 
out by the time this letter reaches you; I understand that 
it will also form the thirteenth volume of the édition de 
luxe of his collected works. 

Shelleyites have for many years searched in vain for 
a volume of “ Original Poetry, by Victor and Cazire.” 
Since 1860, when Dr. Richard Garnett first informed 
the world that such a volume was once printed, collect- 
ors have searched high and lov for it. Now, at last, a 
copy has turned up, and a facsimile reprint of it will 
be issued by Mr. John Lane. It was in last October 
that Mr. Lane received a letter from Mr. V. E. G. 
Hussey, of Dorchester, asking him if he would be inclined 
to undertake “the republication of some early original 
poems by Shelley, of which my mother, Mrs. J. F. 
Hussey, is in possession. . . . The work in question is 
entitled ‘Original Poetry, by Victor and Cazire,’ the 
production of P. B. Shelley and an anonymous collab- 
orator. The book was published at Horsham in 1810, 
and consists of about sixty octavo pages.” In Dr. Gar- 
nett’s opinion the collaborator was Elizabeth, Shelley's 
sister. It is interesting to learn that Mrs. Hussey’s 
father was the Rev. Charles Henry Grove, brother to 
Harriet Grove, Shelley’s first sweetheart. Of the work 
itself, not much is expected; but everybody interested 
in English poetry will be curious to know its contents. 
It seems that Shelley, in order to extricate himself from 
the Horsham printer’s debt, went to Stockdale, a dealer 
in “ remainders,” and arranged with him to take over the 
remaining copies, 1480 in number, in liquidation of the 
sum owing. This was done, but Stockdale afterwards 
found a poem in the collection which he knew to be by 
“ Monk” Lewis, and wrote to Shelley about it. Shelley, 
according to Stockdale’s own account of the matter, ex- 
pressed the “warmest resentment at the imposition 
practiced upon him by his coadjutor, and entreated me 
to destroy all the copies, of which about one hundred 
had been put in circulation.” This was in 1810, and 
now the only copy known is this of Mrs. Hussey’s. 

I bear that Mr. William Watson is about to change 
his publishers once again — his collected works are to 
be issued in two volumes by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
—and that for the present he is to devote himself to 
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prose, to the writing of literary criticisms and critical 
essays. 

The new edition of “ Pepys’ Diary,” upon which Mr, 
H. B. Wheatley has been engaged for so long a time, is 
to be finally completed in January next by the addition 
of a ninth volume of Index, and a tenth entitled “ Pepys- 
iana.” This last volume is to contain notes and illus- 
trations of Pepys’ life and Diary, and various appendices 
explanatory of the man and his times. 

The new edition of Carlyle’s “ Sartor Resartus,” with 
illustrations, to the number of over one hundred, by 
Mr. E. J. Sullivan, will, I am sure, prove a very agree- 
able surprise. The pictures are the cleverest things I 
have seen for many a day. The book will not be ready 
before the end of the month. Tempe Scort. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE FOUNDING OF FREE GOVERNMENT 
IN AMERICA. 
(To the Editor of Tu Dra.) 

Professor B. A. Hinsdale, in his very kind review of 
my work, “The First Republic in America,” in Tue 
Dru, Sept. 16, 1898, says: 

“Mr. Brown’s theory is that Smith and the King were vir 
tually in collusion ; that his accounts of things in Virginia 
forwarded the royal purpose; while the destruction of one 
part of the Company’s record and the long concealment of 
another part left Smith’s accounts mainly unchallenged. On 
this point we are bound to think the author has been some- 
what carried away by his enthusiasm for the Company and 
his detestation of Smith.” 

James I. allowed the royal portraits to be engraved 
on the title-page of Smith’s history, and permitted the 
author to present him with a copy of his history through 
the hands of the Duchess of Richmond and Lenox, who 
was then aspiring to the hand of the King (pp. 635, 
636). I do not believe that such royal endorsements 
as these acts imply would have been made if the account 
as written had not forwarded the royal purpose; but, 
further than this, I have no theory of collusion between 
the King and Smith, and I am sorry to have produced 
such an impression. The matter is of too great historic 
importance to be misunderstood, and I wish to state the 
facts of the case more clearly. 

I. The press was under the control of the Crown. 
If any history had contained an account of anything in 
Virginia which did not forward the King’s purpose, the 
item or items would have been censored and erased 
before the book could have been licensed. Smith's his- 
tory as licensed and published contains no such matter; 
it conforms in all important particulars to the royal pur- 
pose as outlined in the verdict of the royal commission- 
ers (pp. 541, 542). 

II. The Company records were taken possession of 
by order of the Crown, and were so completely concealed 
forever thereafter that, so far as I can learn, not a 
single one of them has ever been found. Save for the 
forethought of Arthur Wodenoth, John Ferrar, Nicholas 
Ferrar, Sir John Danvers, and a few other patriots 
(who feared that the records would be destroyed), and 
save for the providential preservation of sundry extras 
and copies of documents — in Spain, France, the Neth- 
erlands, and in several private collections —the truth 
as to the founding of a more free government in Amer- 
ica, the origin of this nation, would have been consigned 
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by the advocates of a royal monarchy forever to oblivion. 

That James I. endeavored to suppress the true his- 
tory of the great popular movement which gave birth 
to this nation is as well established as such a fact could 
well be. That the Crown concealed the Company rec- 
ords, and had accounts published which conveyed false 
ideas, is certain; and it is of the greatest historic import- 
ance that this fact should be well understood. 


» _ ALEXANDER Brown. 
Norwood, Va., Oct. 5, 1898. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE ORIENT. 
(To the Editor of Tar D1At.) 

The reviewer of Mr. Colquhoun’s “China in Trans- 
formation,” in your issue of Sept. 16, placidly assumes 
that to “transform Cathay into a vast hive of multifari- 
ous industry ” through the process of making it “ covet” 
a thousand things of which it now knows nothing, and 
which the few attain through the toil and enslavement of 
the many, is to bestow upon it an unmixed blessing. 
Permit me to say that we Orientals think otherwise. 
We dread the contagion of your unrest. We love that 
“Sleep of Centuries ” from which you desire to awaken 
us, for its dreams are sweet and its pillow is content- 
ment. We abhor that idol of progress which you would 
roll through our ancient civilizations like a Juggernaut; 
for progress means change, and the parent of change is 
discontent, and discontent is the negation of happiness. 
Your view of the world as a mere workshop, and of the 
elements of the universe as primarily the raw material 
of the “ wealth” of traffic, we do not understand. We 
reverence what you despise — the old; and our ears are 
open to the oracles of sages who spoke in the dawn of 
days, and closed to the passing babble of venders of 
novelties. Your mania of “improvement” is a puzzle 
tous. How well and wisely, to our view, spoke that 
deputation of senators to the great Napoleon, after the 
fever of revolution had burned itself out in the veins of 
exhausted France: “Sire, the worst malady that can 
torment the human race is the desire of perfection.” 
We are the East, you are the West. Our view is not 
your view, for our eyes are not your eyes. The life of 
the Orient, which to you seems a stagnant pool choked 
with weeds and foul with the rotting growth of centuries, 
seems to us a broad and tranquil river, starred with the 
lotos, and flowing into the slumbrous sea of eternity. 

O. C. MooKERJEE 
(formerly of Cutwa, Bengal). 
New Haven, Conn, Oct. 3, 1898. 


AFTER THE SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Thus wrote the master, so prefiguring 

The constant service of one faithful heart: 

Her silent lay let lyric Shakespeare sing, 

Nor deem my love less tuneful than his art. 
Nay, think of him but as the interpreter 

Of the sacred hieroglyphics of the soul,— 
Love's Druid, with his runic staves writ o’er 
With mystic legends that all hearts control. 
His songs are dateless, after as before: 

They register the passions that rejoice 

Or plague men ever; they are music’s score, 
Waiting the player’s hand, the singer’s voice. 
Love's voice and hand, sweet Love, amend the song, 
Lest even his singing love’s sweet music wrong. 


MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 











Che Acw Books. 


BISMARCK AND HIS BOSWELL.* 


Bismarck probably had, as he often professed 
to have, a sovereign contempt for newspapers. 
In fact, there would seem to have been few things 
or men in the world he moved in for which or 
for whom he had not more or less contempt. 
But he was always cynically indifferent as to the 
general character of the tools he used, provided 
only they were useful ; and it is now clear that 
in point of fact no statesman of his time 
“‘worked the press” more assiduously or less 
scrupulously than did this professed despiser of 
journalism. When the full history of his great 
political achievement comes to be written it will 
be seen that a third ingredient, printers’ ink, 
will have to be added to his celebrated formula 
of “ Blood and Iron” in order to make it a 
true summary of the means employed in the 
carrying through of the Bismarckian policy in 
Germany. It is hardly too much to say, as a 
recent competent witness ¢ has shown, that the 
great Chancellor was himself in effect a jour- 
nalist — a virtual member of the fraternity he 
used to style in his pleasant way, “ quill-cattle.” 
He was a busy writer of political leaders long 
before he went prominently into administrative 
office. His journalistic career was in full swing 
in 1848, and it lasted with scarcely a break to 
the day of his death a balf-century later. Dur- 
ing the twenty odd years of his chancellorship 
he virtually “ ran” the influential press of Ger- 
many. His monopoly of official news, his com- 
mand of the “ reptile fund,” and his organized 
corps of press writers and “ workers,” enabled 
him to do this. His dismissal from office in 
1890 by no means checked his journalistic ac- 
tivity, though it materially narrowed its area. 
Of the five hundred “ organs” which he con- 
trolled while in power, one only, the Ham- 
burger Nachrichten, stood by him after his 
fall; and a great portion of his not very dig- 
nified retirement at Friedrichsruhe was spent in 
concocting well-spiced matter for this faithful 
sheet. Usually the Bismarckian articles in the 
Hamburg paper were of the “ inspired ” variety, 
discreetly softened and diluted to the degree 
dictated by editorial prudence. But sometimes 


* Bismarck: Some Secret Pages of his History. Being a 
Diary kept by Dr. Moritz Busch during Twenty-five Years’ 
Official and Private Intercourse with the Great Chancellor. 
In two volumes. With portraits. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 

+ Dr. Henry W. Fischer, in ‘‘ The Bookman” for October. 
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the angry old Junker seized the pen himself ; 
and then the soul of Editor Hofmann trembled. 

The Press Bureau in the Wilhelmstrasse is 
an important and recognized branch of the 
German Foreign Office, and under Bismarck 
especially it became a potent engine for manip- 
ulating public opinion. Of the well-organized 
corps of salaried scribes and emissaries em- 
ployed on the Bureau in Bismarck’s time, there 
was no member who more fully enjoyed the 
confidence of his chief than Dr. Moritz Busch, 
the author of the two remarkable volumes now 
before us. Dr. Busch entered the Bureau in 
February, 1870, and he soon displayed such 
shining aptitude for its duties that his advance- 
ment in favor was rapid. He followed the 
Chancellor to the war in August, and was with 
him at Metz, Sedan, and Versailles. After 
peace was concluded he returned with him to 
Berlin, and resumed his round of journalistic 
duties, acting as the Chancellor’s special liter- 
ary henchman and man-of-all-work up to the 
date of his patron’s dismissal from office in 
1890. After that date his intercourse with 
Bismarck was more desultory ; but he was up 
to the last a frequent and favored visitor at 
Friedrichsruhe, and his really Boswellian ac- 
count of these visits and of his confidential 
chats with the deposed statesman, whose natural 
venom towards the objects of his dislike or 
jealousy increased with ripening years, forms 
not the least racy and interesting portion of his 
book. 

Of Dr. Busch’s unsparing, let us add fatal, 
veracity there can be no question. That is his 
crowning, and, under the circumstances, singu- 
lar merit. ‘Once I am dead,” Bismarck said 
to him in 1879, * you can tell everything you 
like, absolutely everything you know ”’; and the 
Doctor took him at his word in a way that 
must have made even the Iron Chancellor 
wince, could he have seen the result. As we 
have already shown, Dr. Busch’s official rela- 
tions with Bismarck were such as to enable him 
to unveil completely the least creditable phase 
of his patron’s statecraft — his dealings with 
the press. His was usually the hand employed 
to let fly the poisoned shaft shot in the dark- 
ness ; he was the trusted go-between who se- 
cured for an occasion the venal columns of the 
influential but unofficial journal ; or who, when 
the work in hand was too dirty or dangerous 
for a decent paper to touch, hired the services 
of “some obscure, disreputable sheet” (“irgend 
ein entferntes Schandblatt” ). Morality,” Bis- 
marck used to say, “has absolutely nothing 





to do with the business of politics’; and that 
this axiom was with him no mere hardy flour. 
ish of cynical paradox, the tale of his relations 
with journalism, as told by his literary facto. 
tum, amply shows. We cannot enter into the 
tortuous details of this story here. The nar. 
rator tells it apparently with the most naive 
unconsciousness that he is degrading for all 
time the memory of the man he worshipped. 
In this regard Dr. Busch is unique among 
biographers. His blindness to the ludicrous dis- 
crepancy between his idolatrous attitude toward 
his hero, and the squalid truths he tells of him, 
is not the least remarkable thing about his 
book. He is like the lover who mingled rap- 
turous apostrophes to his mistress with a start- 
ling catalogue of her personal defects. Perhaps 
Dr. Busch means to prove the depth and sin- 
cerity of his devotion by showing us the obsta- 
cles it could overcome ; but at all events, his 
readers cannot fail to wonder at him as he goes 
on placidly enumerating instance after instance 
of his hero’s duplicity and brutality, and then 
unctuously tells how he used to address him to 
his face as “* Mein Heiland” (my Savior) and 
“My Messiah.” Once he is not ashamed to 
compare the unscrupulous old minister, looking 
back on his political achievements, to God 
the Father on the seventh day regarding the 
world he had made”! 

Naturally, the course of Dr. Busch’s devo- 
tion to Bismarck did not always run smoothly. 
Sometimes he was roughly snubbed by the big 
man — for instance, at the battle of Sedan, 
when, a movement of the troops being under 
discussion, he rashly ventured a mild strate- 
gical suggestion of his own. But in general 
he was decently and even civilly treated ; and 
to his credit be it said that he clung to the 
heels of his imperious master with dog-like 
fidelity, through sunshine and shade, till the 
end. Occasional scraps of gruff praise that were 
tossed to him he received with joy and records 
with pride. “ Biischlein” (little Busch) was the 
friendly diminutive the Chancellor latterly 
came to call him by. When the big man was 
angry, “ Biischlein’s” attitude was humble and 
conciliatory — as we judge, like that of Sterne’s 
donkey, whose look seemed to say, ** Don't beat 
me, but if you will you may.” That this meek- 
ness of bearing toward his Chief was not due 
to a lack of spirit, or of personal courage in 
general, is plain. Dr. Busch shows himself in 
his book the fearless and outspoken partisan 
of Bismarck ; and if we are not much mistaken 
there is more than one passage in the closing 
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chapters, wherein he grows warm over the griev- 
ances of the exile of Friedrichsruhe, that may 
yet cost him dear — say a twelvemonth in jail 
for Majestitsbeleidigung. Once, in a transport 
of nettled partisanship, he does not scruple to 
sneer pointedly and on his own account at the 
“parrow and mediocre mind” of the Conse- 
erated One himself! We tremble for Dr. 
Busch. 

As was to be expected, the book abounds in 
quotable passages — is made up of them, one 
may almost say. To convey here by examples 
anything like a fair notion of its richness in 
this regard is out of the question. A good story 
illustrative of the Chancellor’s rather malicious 
humor, and of his habit of poking fun at qual- 
ities he was pleased to term “ professorial,” is 
that told by him of Humboldt. Bismarck said : 

“Under the late King I was the sole victim when 
Humboldt chose to entertain the company in his own 
style. He usually read, often for hours at a time, the 
biography of some French savant or architect in whom 
nobody in the world but himself took the slightest inter- 
est. He stood by the lamp holding the paper close to 
the light, and occasionally paused to make some learned 
observation. Although nobody listened to him, he had 
the ear of the house. The Queen was all the time at 
work on a piece of tapestry, and certainly did not under- 
stand a word of what he said. The King locked through 
his portfolio of engravings, turning them over as noisily 
as possible, evidently with the intention of not hearing 
him. The young people in the background enjoyed 
themselves without the least restraint, so that their 
eackling and giggling actually drowned his reading, 
which, however, rippled on without break or stop, like 
a brook. Gerlach, who was usually present, sat on his 
small round chair, which could barely accommodate his 
voluminous person, and slept so soundly that he snored. 
The King was once obliged to wake him, and said, ‘ Pray, 
Gerlach, don’t snore so loud!’ I was Humboldt’s only 
listener, that is to say, I sat still and pretended to listen, 
at the same time following my own thoughts, until at 
length cold cake and white wine were served. It put 
the old gentleman in very bad humer not to have all the 
talk to himself. I remember once there was somebody 
there who managed to monopolize the conversation — 
quite naturally, it is true, as he was a clever raconteur 
and spoke about things that interested everybody. Hum- 
boldt was beside himself. In a peevish, surly temper, 
he piled his plate so high [pointing with his hand] with 
pate de foie gras, fat eels, lobsters’ tails, and other indi- 
gestible stuff —a real mountain — it was astounding 
that an old man could put it all away. At last his pa- 
tience was exhausted, and he could not stand it any 
longer. So he tried to interrupt the speaker. ‘On the 
peak of Popocatapetl,’ he began, — but the other went 
on with his story. ‘On the peak of Popocatapetl, seven 
thousand fathoms above,’— but he again failed to make 
any impression and the narrative of the other maintained 
its easy flow. ‘On the peak of Popocatapetl, seven thou- 
sand fathoms above the level of the sea,’ he exclaimed 
ina loud and excited tone,— but with as little success 
as before. The talker talked on, and the company had 
no ears for anybody else. That was something unheard 





of, outrageous ! Humboldt threw himself back in morose 
meditation over the ingratitude of mankind, and shortly 
afterwards left.” 

Dr. Busch records many uncomplimentary 
things said by Bismarck of foreigners, espe- 
cially the French and the English. To Amer- 
icans he was partial — thanks, perhaps, to his 
intimacy with Motley. Bancroft, too, he par- 
ticularly esteemed, pronouncing him a model 
diplomat. Napoleon III. he flatly styled “a 
muddle-headed fellow,” and he had a poor 
opinion of Gladstone—* Professor Gladstone,” 
he ironically styled him. France, he observed 
in 1870, * is a nation of ciphers — a mere herd.” 

“The French are wealthy and elegant, but they have 
no individuality, no consciousness as individuals, but 
only asa mass. They are like thirty million obedient 
Kaffirs, each one of whom is in himself featureless and 
worthless, not fit to be compared with Russians and 
Italians, to say nothing of ourselves. You can give a 
Frenchman twenty-five lashes, and if you only make a 
fair speech to him about the freedom and dignity of 
man of which those lashes are the expression, and at the 
same time strike a fitting attitude, he will persuade 
himself that he is not being thrashed. . . . If you peel 
the white hide off a Gaul you will find a Turco under it.” 

Comparing the Latin with the Germanic 
races, in 1871, Bismarck was drawn into some 
interesting general observations. 

««The Germanic race is, so to speak, the male prin- 
ciple throughout Europe —the fructifying principle. 
The Celtic and Slav peoples represent the female sex. 
That principle extends as far as the North Sea and then 
across to England.’ I ventured to eo Dr. Busch], 
and also as far as America and the Western States of 
the Union, where some of our people form the best part 
of the population and influence the manners of the rest. 
‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘those are their children, the fruit 
they bear. That was to be seen in France while the 
Franks still had the upper hand. The Revolution of 
1789 was the overthrow of the Germanic element by the 
Celtic. And what have we seen since then? And this 
held good in Spain so long as the Gothic blood pre- 
dominated. And also in Italy, when in the north the 
Germans also played a leading part. When that ele- 
ment exhausted itself, there was nothing decent left.” 

Dr. Busch’s pages are well salted with pithy 
and characteristic Bismarckiana. “I am of 
opinion,” he once said, “that to prevent mis- 
chief the Jews will have to be rendered innoc- 
uous by cross-breeding.” Discussing projects 
for State aid to the poor, he asked: “ Why 
should those who have in battle become inca- 
pable of earning a livelihood be entitled to a 
pension, and not also the rank and file of the 
army of labor?” ‘The kindlier affections,” 
he averred, * have as little place in the caleu- 
lations of politics as in those of trade.” 

But we must take leave of Dr. Busch’s ex- 
tremely interesting memoir. Its basis, it should 
be added, is a diary ranging over the twenty 
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odd years af the author's intercourse with Bis. | 
marck, the conversational portions of which 
were in most cases jotted down within an hour 
after the words recorded were spoken. That 
Bismarck was aware of his Boswell, and ap- 
proved of his proceedings, is clear. “ Biisch- 
lein,” he remarked in 1891, “ will one day long 
after my death write the secret history of our 
time from the best sources of information.” 
Dr. Busch’s “ secret history,” as we now have 
it, does not tend to enhance our admiration, 
still less our liking, for the puissant Chancellor. 
But its author has rendered a great service to 
the cause of impartial truth. His book is, in 
its class, of the very first importance — the one 
book of the season that the student of our cen- 
tury’s political history should read, whatever 
else be neglected. The volumes are handsomely 
made and they contain some striking and well 
executed portraits; but we must complain of 
the very insufficient index. E. G. J. 


FIRST OF THE WAR HISTORIES.* 


The first of the war histories, the leaves of 
which are soon to be as those of Vallambrosa 
for multitude, is upon us in the form of advance 
sheets of “ The Fall of Santiago.” This record 
flows from the facile pen of Mr. Thomas J. 
Vivian, whom his title-page announces as the 
author of ** With Dewey at Manilla.” It pays 
the penalty of its timeliness by cumulative evi- 
dences of haste in letter-press, illustrations, and 
proof-reading. It also appears to be rather the 
raw material of history than history itself. 

Possibly the first thought which the book 
induces is one of satiety. We are desperately 
tired of the war and its malarial atmosphere ; 
and, after all the praise poured upon us by 
critics of more or less competence for our fight- 
ing, and the dispraise we seem to be heaping 
upon ourselves for nearly everything else, it 
requires something strong, either by way of 
flattery or objurgation, to rouse our jaded intcl- 
lects. Such being the fact, the faults of this 
book are doubtless more prominent than they 
will appear to be in the ensuing years. A style 
which is as of that of the newspapers, though 
without the advantage these possess of careful 
copy-reading before publication, is the most 
apparent of these. Next come the pictures, 
some of them the ordinary process cuts of mod- 
ern journals, others half-tone reproductions of 
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the admirable abaneniin done for Mr. W. R. 
Hearst, but neither of them quite suited for 
serious history. So much for manner. 

A digression may be pardoned in respect of 
the original sources of information which have 
been at the historian’s disposal here. Aside 
from the official reports, many of them avail- 
able through the daily press, the war corre- 
spondents themselves seem to speak with the 
highest authority, due to their having been eye- 
witnesses of nearly all the facts to be chronicled, 
And for this we are largely indebted to the so- 
called “ yellow journals.” Whatever else these 
deleterious adjuncts of our civilization may be, 
they are not parsimonious in their expenditures 
for news. When their arrangements for giving 
the people of the United States the last infor- 
mation from the seat of hostilities had been 
completed, it was found that they had sent to 
the front men of approved skill as writers and 
pictorial artists in such profusion that all the 
papers, whether daily or weekly and whatever 
their color, must engage themselves in similar 
extravagance or be hopelessly behind in the 
purveying of news. This has made the war one 
of correspondents in good part; and there is 
no doubt that there were so many of them that 
they would have become an insufferable nui- 
sance had they not developed the most versatile 
talents as warriors, scouts, nurses, and every- 
thing else that brave men can be. What news- 
paper men have long known has now been 
demonstrated to the world at large: that the 
papers are able to command a service which for 
absolute devotion to the duty before them ranks 
next to that called forth by patriotism. 

But, owing to the censorship, this service was 
uneven. Upto the fall of Santiago, which covers 
the entire time allotted to the book in hand, the 
telegraphed reports were not particularly full 
or satisfactory in any respect, while all their 
deficiencies were more than made up, except in 
point of mere timeliness, by long and well- 
written letters transmitted through the mails 
for the purpose of avoiding the censorship. 
After the fall of Santiago, especially during the 
operations in Puerto Rico (the official spelling, 
and a deplorable one), the censor was dismissed, 
and in consequence the telegraphic reports were 
much more detailed and were not supplemented 
by the still better letters of the weeks before. 

Another source, which could have been de- 
pended upon in former wars to a much greater 
extent, is found in private letters written by 
the soldiers and sailors. These overflowed the 
papers, and have proved to be curiously un- 
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trustworthy in many instances. One of these 
may be cited from the book before us, where 
the credit of being first to descry the approach 
of Cervera’s squadron when opening the battle 
of July the third off Santiago is awarded to a 
young man whose chief claim to the honor lies 
in the fact that he wrote home and told them 
there that he did it: at least, a letter addressed 
to his captain, Evans, of the lowa, elicited the 
reply that neither he nor anyone else on board 
the battleship had been awarded the prize men- 
tioned for his alleged vigilance, that no such 
prize had been offered, and that the article of 
discovery was in any event rather joint than 
several. A number of similar incidents might 
be given here if they were of any applicability. 

It will be observed that all these sources are 
exclusively American, and that history, like so 
many other things, has two sides to it. In the 
book now written by Mr. Vivian this lack is 
quite apparent. Some of the messages of the 
Spanish generals appear in the wonderful trans- 
lations that lead a reader to infer that the 
United States had no Spanish scholars in all 
their broad domain. The log-book of the 
“Colon” has been drawn upon, with excellent 
results. But, generally speaking, the Spanish 
are not given the credit they deserve for their 
courage in the fighting about Santiago, though 
it is to be feared it was the miserable slanders 
respecting American cruelty rather than char- 
acter which sustained them. Other defects 
follow from lack of information from the ene- 
my’s camp. 

There is a commendable frankness in Mr. 
Vivian's account of the taking of Santiago which 
we trust will prevent the annals of the Hispano- 
American war being disfigured with the gross 
inaccuracies that characterize the histories of 
the land operations during the War of 1812. 
The larger it is writ that politics is not suited 
to field operations, and that, however necessary 
trained soldiers may be found in times of peace, 
they are still more essential in periods of war, 
the surer the nation will be enabled to avoid 
the drubbing otherwise in store for it at the 
hands of some enemy in future. However 
mortifying to our sense of pride, the truth will 
make us free: an observation which makes an 
appeal to statesmen, and none whatever to mere 
politicians. 

Among minor defects in Mr. Vivian’s work, 
the use of types which lack the Spanish diacrit- 
ical marks is most annoying. The Spanish 
spelling is more nearly orthoépic than any other 
in Europe. Any deviations from the two sim- 








ple rules of accent are indicated. “N” with 
and “n” without the cireumflex are different 
letters. Here, not even the cedilla is used for 
the “ec” soft before “ a,” “0,” and “u.” Surely 
it is not asking too much of the linotype to have 
these additional types provided. What is chiefly 
commendable in the book is a certain pictur- 
esqueness and vehemence that carry the narra- 
tive over many discouragements; while the 
facts are in the main closely adhered to, as we 


understand them. Watuace Rice. 


ORIENTALIST, TRAVELLER, AND 
DIPLOMAT.* 





Besides the interest which every scholar must 
feel in Sir Henry Rawlinson as the Champol- 
lion of cuneiform decipherment, the general 
reader cannot fail to find entertainment as well 
as instruction in Canon Rawlinson’s account of 
his brother’s long life— covering the years 
from 1810 to 1895 — which was devoted as 
much to travel, adventure, and military and 
diplomatic service, as to philological and geo- 
graphical research. 

He seems to have been a second, or rather 
an earlier, Sir Richard Burton, in his love of 
adventure spiced with danger, and in the facil- 
ity with which he acquired the languages of 
the East. The sacred city of Kum and the 
renowned shrine of Fatima, said never to have 
been entered by a European, possessed attrac- 
tions for him, when he was serving as a young 
lieutenant in Persia, too great to be resisted. 
Instant death menaced the audacious infidel 
who should be discovered intruding upon the 
holy precincts, and it was only by assuming 
the disguise of a Persian Pilgrim that the young 
Englishman gained admission to the temple. 


« The guardian gave him the customary form of words, 
and he repeated them; but shortly afterwards his eye 
was attracted by some magnificent suits of steel armour 
which hung upon the walls, and he found with a thrill 
of alarm, that while curiously contemplating them and 
speculating upon their age and origin, he had almost 
turned his back upon the sacred spot where the saint 
lay —the cynosure of all the eyes of ‘true believers.’ 
Fortunately for him, his lapse was not remarked — it 
had been little more than momentary — otherwise, in 
all probability, a promising career would then and there 
have been cut short, and a light lost to philological, 
geographical, and diplomatic science with which they 
could ill have afforded to dispense.” 

A full account in Sir Henry’s own words of 

*A Memorr or Mason-Generat Siz Henny Creswickr 
Raw.inson, Bart. By George Rawlinson, M.A. With an 
Introduction by Field-Marshall Lord Roberts of Kandahar, 
V.C. Illustrated. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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a novel road race ridden by him in India in 
1832 shows still farther the spirit and nerve 
of the young man. He rode, with an occasional 
change of mounts, from Poonah to Panwell, 
seventy-two miles, for a stake of one hundred 
pounds. The wager required him, in order to 
win, to cover the distance in four hours — one 
huadred rupees to be forfeited by him for every 
minute over that time, and the same amount to 
be paid to him for every minute saved. After 
several mishaps and hairbreadth escapes, the 
rider reached his goal, fifty-three minutes ahead 
of time! In this connection two other instances 
of narrow escape from death may be noted. On 
one oceasion he was descending the Tigris on a 
raft, when he and his attendants were attacked 
by a band of Arabs, who opened fire on them 
from the bank. Rawlinson chanced to be writ- 
ing at the time, and was holding the ink-bottle 
in his left hand, when a bullet struck it from 
between his fingers. One of his escort was 
killed, and he only prevented farther loss by 
landing with a few men and driving off the 
assailants. Some years later, during his resi- 
dence at Candahar as political agent, at the 
time of the great Affghan War, he barely es- 
caped assassination by a lucky accident. For 
three successive days he was detained in the 
courthouse dispensing justice to all complain- 
ants, much beyond his usual hour of leaving, 
and was thus prevented from taking his cus- 
tomary evening ride. A fanatic —one of a 
band of forty who had sworn on the Koran to 
accomplish the assassination of the Great Fer- 
inghee, as Rawlinson was called — lay in wait 
for him for three evenings where he was wont to 
mount his horse, having pledged himself neither 
to eat nor drink until he had done the deed. 
On the third evening, as the Great Feringhee 
still failed to appear and the would-be murderer 
was nearly crazed with thirst, he was forced to 
content himself with stabbing the secretary of 
his intended victim, whereupon he was imme- 
diately arrested and taken before the latter to 
receive sentence of death. 

Such indications of a hardy and daring tem- 
perament gain an added significance when we 
turn to consider Rawlinson’s achievements as 
a geographical explorer and a discoverer of 
cuneiform inscriptions. The trilingual inscrip- 
tion on the great rock of Behistun — the 
Rosetta Stone of cuneiform decipherment — 
would never have yielded up its secret to a man 
of less physical activity and persistency of pur- 
pose. Nor could the geography of certain dis- 
tricts of interior Asia, over which he travelled, 








have been mastered by one of a less adventur. 
ous and daring nature. The Journals of the 
Royal Asiatic Society and of the Royal Geo. 
graphical Society, of fifty and sixty years ago, 
bear record of the young explorer’s achieve. 
ments. 

The zenith of Rawlinson’s career as a dip- 
lomat was reached in 1859, when he was ap. 
pointed Ambassador to the Persian court. His 
long residence in Persia, his personal friend- 
ship with the Shah, and his familiarity with 
the language and customs of the country, made 
his nomination a happy one, although events 
beyond his control caused him to resign his 
office only six months after entering upon it. 

The remainder of his life was passed in En- 
gland,— as a member of Parliament, a student 
of and writer on cuneiform inscriptions and 
oriental antiquities, a trustee of the British 
Museum, a life member of the India Council, 
member and president of the Roya! Geograpb- 
ical Society, and contributor of scientific and 
political articles to various publications. It is 
interesting to learn that his favorite poem, and 
one which he often repeated in later life, was 
Longfellow’s “The Day is Done”; and also 
that as early as 1857 he was given the degree 
of LL.D. by Dartmouth College. 

The life of this distinguished Orientalist, as 
told by his younger brother and ardent admirer, 
certainly loses nothing in the telling. It is 
sympathetic, and inspires the reader with some- 
thing of its author’s love of his theme. But 
why must the Canon drag his favorite Hero- 
dotus into the body of his text, untranslated at 
that — however brief the quotation? And is 
it not a bit of unnecessary pedantry to use the 
verb desiderate instead of desire or want? The 
chapter on personal characteristics, by the 
present Sir Henry Rawlinson, adds much to 
the warm human interest of the book, but con- 
tains one note jarring to American ears. In 
referring to his father’s scrupulous care, as a 
public servant of her Majesty, to avoid en- 
gaging in any commercial enterprise or even 
lending his name to the promotion of such enter- 
prise, the writer says : “* We have been drifting 
lately nearer, perhaps too near, to the system of 
financial morality prevalent on the other side 
of the Atlantic.” However, we may be allowed 
to take our revenge in a harmless smile at Sir 
Henry’s mixing of metaphors when he adds: 
“ Let us hope that our drifting . . . may ere 
long be turned into the straight and upright 
channel.” 

Percy Favor BicKneELL. 
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RECENT PEDAGOGICAL LITERATURE.* 


For a third of a century Dr. W. T. Harris has 
been contributing generously to the growing educa- 
tional literature of the country — addresses, articles, 
papers, lectures, prefaces, introductions, reports, 
« discussions,” etc.,— contributions rich in the fruits 
of reading, thought, and experience. Still, until 
now there has been no one work that could be said 
to present in one view the essential features of his 
system of educational thought. To arrive at such 
a view, the student must consult many scattered 
publications and make a synthesis of his own. This 
situation was the more remarkable because Dr. 
Harris has stood for years, by common consent, as 
the foremost pedagogical thinker and the highest 
educational authority of the country. The “ Psy- 
chologic Foundations of Education ” at once puts an 
end to this state of things, and meets the desire, 
often expressed and still oftener felt by the fore- 
most teachers, educators, and thinkers of the coun- 
try, that Dr. Harris should embody his system in a 
single treatise. It would be only belittling the work 
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to apply to it the stock expression, that its appear- 
ance is the “event of the year.” 

The space at our disposal forbids the more 
lengthy notice that the book deserves and that we 
should be glad to give. There are plenty of points 
that attract the reviewer's attention. The scheme 
adopted, going over the principal matters consid- 
ered twice — once unsystematically in the chapters 
bearing the general title “ Psychologie Method,” 
and then systematically in another series entitled 
“ Psychologie System ’’— has its points of both ad- 
vantage and disadvantage. The book is not one for 
novices and amateurs ; even trained pedagogists will 
not always find it easy reading. Dr. Harris is so 
completely at home in the pale land of philosophical 
abstractions, that he does not always make sufficient 
allowance for the infirmity of the ordinary reader ; 
we mean the ordinary reader of solid pedagogical 
works. We are well aware that such a mind as his 
cannot pour out all its riches in a duodecimo vol- 
ume of four hundred pages, but there are some 
points that we think he should have treated more 
fully. Such a page as the following one, however, 
leaves nothing to be desired on the score of clearness. 

“ We have omitted any notice of the fields of labour 
now diligently worked in the psycho-physiological labora- 
tories of America and Europe — namely, the ascertain- 
ment of exact quantitative experiments of the velocity 
and intensity of nerve-currents to the brain from vari- 
ous organs, or outwardly from the former to the latter. 
All quantitative measurement is useful in the process of 
inventorying Nature, and there is no doubt that the 
devotees of ‘ psycho-physics’ will discover much that is 
valuable on their road. De Soto and others went in 
search of the ‘ Fountain of Youth’ and discovered vast 
rivers and the details of the continent, though the ob- 
ject of their expeditions was a figment of the imagina- 
tion. ‘Saul, the son of Kish, went out to find his father’s 
asses, but found a kingdom.’ Many people have done 
the reverse of this, and men of average capacity are 
usually well satisfied if in their search for kingdoms they 
are rewarded by finding useful beasts of burden. In the 
laboratories of the students of psychology no metaphys- 
ical results, nor results in pure psychology of a positive 
character, will be arrived at, it is safe enough to say. 
But it is equally safe to expect very useful discoveries 
relating to the proper care and nurture of our nervous 
system — in short, a stock of pathological and educa- 
tional knowledge and scientific insight into the relation 
of man to other animals, and to his own historic evo- 
lution.” 

Perhaps no writer has subjected the educational 
system of Rousseau to a more searching examination 
than has Mr. Davidson in his work on “ Rousseau 
and Education According to Nature.” Beginning 
with the ideas and aspirations current in Rousseau’s 
time, and that filled his atmosphere, the author pro- 
ceeds to relate the material facts of Rousseau’s life, 
to expound his educational theories, and sum up his 
influence, in a volume that, for its size, leaves noth- 
ing to be desired in respect to fulness, clearness, or 
general correctness. As he suggests in his preface, 
the “ Rousseau” stands at the opposite pole of thought 
to his “ Aristotle”; that work gave an account of 
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ancient, classical, and social education, while the 
present one deals with modern, romantic, and un- 
social education. The chapter on Rousseau’s influ- 
ence gives a brief but comprehensive and firm view 
of the extent and nature of the effects that he pro- 
duced on polities, religion, literature, art, and edu- 
eation. Under the last head, Mr. Davidson finds 
that most of the good work which he did was merely 
negative. He says: 

“ In so far as Rousseau laid bare the defects and abuses 

of the society and education of his time, and demanded 
reforms in the direction of truth and simplicity, he did 
excellent work; but when he came to tell how such re- 
forms were to be accomplished, he propounded a system 
which, from a social and moral point of view, has hardly 
one redeeming feature, and which is frequently in glar- 
ing contradiction with itself.” 
Still, he says Rousseau’s influence has been power- 
ful beyond measure, and calls him the father of 
modern pedagogy, even despite the fact that most 
of his positive teachings had to be rejected. He 
calls him, too, the father of democracy, which sug- 
gests to us the principal criticism that we have to 
make on the book. We do not find in it an ade- 
quate recognition of the prodigious influence that 
modern democracy has had on modern education. 
The author’s final estimate of his subject appears to 
be a late one ; at least, he says in his preface: “If my 
estimate of Rousseau’s value as an educator proves 
disappointing to those who believe in his doctrines, 
I can only say, in excuse, that I am more disap- 
pointed than they are.” 


It is not always, or perhaps often, that a definite 
centre of unity and interest can be discovered in a 
book which is made up of the author’s miscellaneous 
addresses and essays covering a period of fifteen 
years, even when they relate to the same general 
subject. This may, however, be fairly claimed for 
Dr. Butler’s new volume, “ The Meaning of Educa- 
tion,” the reason being that his thinking on educa- 
tion is controlled by a consistent general view of 
the whole field; a view formed, he expressly tells 
us, from the evolutionary standpoint. His utter- 
ances on educational subjects, he also assures us, 
have been controlled by the following convictions : 

“ First, that education, in the broad sense in which I 
use the term, is the most important of human interests, 
since it deals with the preservation of the culture and 
efficiency that we have inherited and with their exten- 
sion and development; second, that this common interest 
can and should be studied in a scientific spirit and by a 
scientific method; and, third, that in a democracy at 
least an education is a failure that does not relate itself 
to the duties and opportunities of citizenship.” 

The book is not a treatise, and does not profess to 
be ; still, questions that are raised in one address 
or essay are sometimes answered in another. Thus, 
the author's statement at the close of the second 
address, that “ that knowledge is of most worth 
which stands in closest relation to the highest forms 
of the activity of that spirit which is created in the 
image of Him who holds nature and man alike in 
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the hollow of His hand,” leaves us inquiring what 
this knowledge is; but by turning back to the pre- 
ceding address we find at least the practical answer, 
There is no part of the book that college and uni- 
versity men can read to more advantage than the 
third one: “Is there a New Education?” Dr. 
Butler here declares that as respects the application 
of psychological knowledge to teaching, the ele 
mentary teacher, especially in the Western States, 
is far in advance of all other teachers. And he sets 
forth in strong language the ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of pedagogy and of education shown by a 
large number of teachers in the higher schools, 
“Here and there a secondary school master, and 
here and there a college president or professor, takes 
a genuine and intelligent interest in education for 
its own sake; but the vast majority know nothing 
of it and are but little affected by it.” He might 
have added that, as a rule, the farther these teach- 
ers have followed their own lines of specialized 
study,—the more thoroughly Germanized they have 
become, — the less they know and the less they care 
about education as such. 


The Countess of Warwick thus explains, in her 
brief preface, the genesis of the book on Women’s 
Education in Great Britain, for which she stands 
sponsor : 

“Amongst the multifarious sights of the Jubilee 
year of our Gracious Queen’s reign, perhaps none gave 
greater occasion for thoughtful interest than the * Wo 
men’s Work Section’ of the Victorian Era Exhibition 
at Earl’s Court; and of these the sub-section ‘ Education’ 
was a striking object lesson of a movement essentially 
belonging to the past sixty years. In addition to the 
permanent exhibit in the Education Section, a series of 
Saturday Conferences and a three days’ Education Con- 
gress were arranged. The Conferences dealt with vari- 
ous sides of women’s work, professional and educational; 
the Congress with what might be called the Imperial 
aspect of Education.” 

The volume contains the addreeses, papers, and dis- 
cussions that were offered in these Saturday Con- 
ferences, together with some prefatory and introduc- 
tory matter. It is a book of facts rather than of 
ideas,— an attempt to show what, in the Jubilee 
Year, the British Empire was doing for the educa- 
tion of women. Those who are seeking information 
concerning this many-sided subject will find it here. 
If we could have a volume giving a similar view of 
women’s education in the year that the Gracious 
Queen ascended the throne, the two books would 
offer about as striking an educational contrast, con- 
sidering the interval of time, as could well be shown. 

“ Port-Poyal Education ” will be a weleome addi- 
tion to pedagogical libraries in the United States. 
The group of great teachers, able teachers and writ- 
ers,and noble men and women for whom the name 
stands is not as well known among us as it should 
be. The book is mainly composed of extracts, but 
the editor has supplied an historical and critical 
introduction of sixty-seven pages. For this country 
this introduction, while a good one in itself, might 
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have been better; a more detailed and elementary 
account of Port Royal and of what the name signi- 
fies, would have added interest to the book. The 
extracts are the best of the Port Royal pedagogy, 
and they show the depth, weight, and seriousness of 
all that the famous solitaires wrote and did. It is 
well to read such classics, if for no other purpose than 
to show how much that is now thought new is really 
old. Might we not now accept Nicole’s definition 
of the most essential quality in the preceptor of a 
prince as a good definition of the essential quality 
in the teacher? 

«It cannot be better explained than by saying that it 
is that quality which makes a man always blame what is 
blameworthy, praise what is praiseworthy, disparage 
what is low, impress with a sense of what is great, judge 
everything wisely and equitably, and express his judg- 
ments in an agreeable manner, suitable to those to whom 
he speaks, and, in fine, makes him direct the mind of 
his pupils to the truth in everything.” 

And then, how modern are these paragraphs from 
the same writer : 

“The aim of instruction is to carry our minds to the 
highest point they are capable of attaining.” 

“It does not give memory, imagination, nor intelli- 
gence, but it cultivates them all. By strengthening 
them one by another, the judgment is aided by the 
memory, and the memory is assisted by the imagination 
and the judgment.” 

« When some of these parts are absent they should be 
supplied by others. Thus, the tact of a master is shown 
in setting his scholars to things for which they have a 
natural liking. Some children should be instructed 
almost solely with what depends on y, b 
their memories are strong, but their judgment weak; and 
others should at first be set to things regarding judg- 
ment, because they have more judgment than memory.” 

“It is not properly the teachers nor extraneous 
instruction that cause things to be understood; at most 
they only expose them to the interior light of the mind, 
by which alone they are accompanied; so that when this 
light is not found, instruction is as useless as wishing to 
show pictures during the night.” 

No matter whether they agree or not with the 
opinion expressed not long ago that President Eliot 
is the greatest constructive force that has acted upon 
American education in recent years, the better teach- 
ers and educators of the country will heartily wel- 
come the volume of essays and addresses to which 
he has given the name of “ Educational Reform.” 
He explains, in his preface, that the papers con- 
tained in the volume have been selected from a much 
larger number, on the ground that they set forth 
with clearness and sufficient amplitude the various 
educational reforms that he has been trying to pro- 
mote during the last thirty years. The title well 
expresses the character of the work, as “ educational 
reformer” would well express the character of its 
author. We notice the absence from the collection 
of the articles on “‘ The New Education” published 
in “The Atlantic Monthly,” which first drew gen- 
eral attention to Dr. Eliot, and had much to do, as 
was then understood, with making him President 
of Harvard University. The arrangement is chrono- 











logical, and the first paper is the inaugural address, 


delivered in October, 1869. The author says that 
almost all the reforms advocated in the later papers 
are distinctly, though slightly, outlined in this ad- 
dress; possibly, however, some of his readers will 
not be able to see them all there as distinctly as he 
sees them. The papers are marked by that breadth 
of view, virility of thought and expression, and 
courage which have contributed so much to the suc- 
cess of President Eliot’s administration at Harvard, 
and without which it would have been impossible. 
We find him saying in the inaugural: “In spite of 
the familiar picture of the moral dangers which en- 
viron the student, there is no place so safe as a good 
college during the critical passage from boyhood to 
manhood.” If he can persuade the public of this 
truth, he will at once assuage the anxieties of some 
breasts that are now troubled, and stimulate attend- 
ance upon colleges. The papers are eighteen in 
number, and they touch the whole range of educa- 
tion, from lowest to highest, professional schools 
included. 


Herbart’s “Application of Psychology to the 
Science of Education ”’ is, so far as we are aware, 
the fourth of this writer’s educational works to be 
presented in an English dress. Translations of 
the “ Text-book in Psychology,” the “Science of 
Education,” and the “ sthetic Revelation of the 
World,”’ the two last in one volume, came out some 
years ago. The “Application” was a late pro- 
duct of Herbart’s pen; it appeared in the form of 
short letters, was meant to be supplementary to the 
“Science of Education,” and was never completed. 
Miss Millner has rendered students of pedagogy, 
and especially Herbartians, a service by her trans- 
lation and her “ Introduction to the Study of Her- 
bart.”” The frequent translation of Herbart’s books, 
to say nothing of the large secondary literature, 
shows how much interest the Herbartian pedagogy 
has awakened. This interest cannot be indefinitely 
maintained, relatively speaking, and it is not desir- 
able that it should be; but it will not ebb until the 
more valuable Herbartian ideas have become incor- 
porated into our general stock of pedagogical 
thought, such as the ethical ideal, apperception, and 
interest. We do not remember a better brief char- 
acterization of Herbart than the one that Mr. David- 
son gives in the work noticed above : 

“Ideas are treated as forces which may be com- 
pounded, and whose mechanical relations and resultants 
may be stated in mathematical formulas. With such 
notions he could, of course, arrive at no conception of a 
free will or any true morality. To have will is nothing 
more than the mechanical resultant of his idea-forces. 
But in spite of these serious drawbacks, which tend to 
make education a mere mechanical matter, Herbart’s 
contributions to the science of pedagogy were most val- 
uable and lasting.” 

President Taylor’s “ Study of the Child ” is some- 
thing quite different from the conventional book on 
child-study. It is not an inventory of child-actions, 
child-words, and child-ideas and feelings, nicely ex- 
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pressed in tables and summaries and left with little 
attempt at interpretation or synthesis—a monument 
to their author’s interest in facts, — but it is just 
what the secondary title expresses, a brief treatise on 
the psychology of the child. It is strongly marked 
by the method and spirit of the objective psychology, 
and could not have been written without the new 
insight from that quarter, but it also recognizes the 
fact that, at bottom, psychology is an introspective 
science. The matter of the book is well chosen, the 
plan easy and natural, and the style clear, while the 
more abstract parts are well set off by concrete 
examples. 


Professor and Mrs. Bryan’s “ Republic of Plato” 
has been prepared with a view of bringing the ideas, 
methods, and spirit of that great master to bear 
more directly upon the teaching and education of 
the country. The object is a commendable one. 
The “Studies for Teachers” consist of careful 
analyses of the several books of the * Republic ’— 
what it was once the fashion to call “ arguments.” 
These studies those who use the book will find very 
helpful. Following them is a general introduction, 
historical and critical in character. The editors 
have taken a hint from the current Sunday School 
Lesson Leaf: “In the Studies some golden sayings 
have been quoted in full, in the hope of making them 
current coin among us.” 


Dr. Oppenheim's “ Development of the Child ” is 
made up of a series of well-considered studies, writ- 
ten solely from the modern objective or strictly sci- 
entific point of view. We interpret the book to 
mean that the author took up for discussion a class 
of subjects that he thought very important and also 
very much neglected, and not that it expresses 
the full range of his pedagogical thought. His 
method and spirit are well shown by the chapter 
devoted to the value of the child as a witness in 
suits at law. After showing that the old writers on 
evidence placed the stress on the religious element 
involved in the sanctity of an oath, he proceeds to 
show that it should rather be placed on the child's 
ability to understand the facts involved in his testi- 
mony and correctly to report them. His argument 
is perfectly conclusive, but we fear that a majority 
of jurists and lawyers have not the scientific train- 
ing to appreciate its force. The subject has obvious 
practical difficulties, and we are by no means sure 
that the dictum, “ The only safeguard that can 
effectually preserve the common interest is the with- 
drawal of such child-evidence from courts of law as 
a well-informed man must, a priori, doubt,” would 
remove them. Dr. Oppenheim finds in the profes- 
sion of maternity the highest activity of woman, but 
he does not find that the new education provided 
for women in any way fits them the better for the 
performance of this activity. But this opinion is 
less discouraging than the old one, which was that 
it tended directly to unfit them. He holds that a 
careful and exact preparation for the work in hand 
has to a certain extent received recognition, that it 





is one step of immense importance, one stride in the 
right direction ; still, he contends that the young 
man enters much more fully into the enjoyment of 
the new education than the young woman, even if 
her education is described as “higher.” “A young 
man’s training,” he tells us, “ is designed to further 
his ability to accomplish definite work in the world; 
his sister's is still arranged on the plan of making 
her appear better cared for, more advantageously 
placed, better apparelled in mental garments than 
her neighbors.” It is quite safe to say that a ma- 
jority of the young women now in colleges and uni- 
versities will not take kindly to this view of the 
matter. 


In her attractive volume, “Child Culture in the 
Home,” Mrs. Mosher addresses to mothers, in a 
pleasant style, much sound instruction that they need 
to know and lay to heart. There are sixteen chap- 
ters, all bearing such practical titles as “« The Emo- 
tions,” “ The Moral Sense,” “ The Training of the 
Will,” “ Manners,” “ Domestic Economy,” and 
“Civie Duties.”” We have not discovered fresh or 
novel ideas in the book, but its old lessons, shaped 
anew and fitted to new conditions, will never go out 
of fashion, because they are essential to sound child- 
culture, and, in great degree, to the best interests of 
human life. 


The motif in the preparation of “ A Study of a 
Child,” as stated by the author, “is the interest 
awakened in America and Europe by the child-study 
movement, the fascination that lies in the sayings 
and the doings of children, and especially the ex- 
pressed desire of psychologists, physicians, and 
teachers for opportunity to study individual child 
records, both normal and abnormal.” The book 
opens with an argumentative chapter, ‘* Reasons for 
Child-Study in the Home,” and then proceeds with 
the “record” which “is given exactly as it was 
originally written, with a few additional explanatory 
remarks concerning the course taken to produce the 
results recorded.” These “results” are a large 
collection of facts observed by an intelligent observer 
in the first eight years of the development of an 
individual child, that is endorsed as healthy, happy, 
and intelligent, care being taken to interfere as little 
as possible with his spontaneity. They have slight 
connection, or rather none except what is furnished 
by chronological sequence. The large number of 
original drawings add to the value of the book. 

The foregoing list of books suggest two or three 
things that are worth noting. One is the activity 
of the pedagogical mind of the country. These 
works all bear the date 1898, and are the accumu- 
lation of three or four months. It is not so very 
long ago that, to make up an equal list, one would 
have been compelled to run over a series of years, 
and then the books would have been only relatively 
as good. It is only within a few years that books 
of as high a character as several of these began to 
be written in the country. Again, the list shows, 
very happily, the range that our pedagogical litera- 
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tureis taking. The three great fields are all covered 
more or less fully —the science, the art, and the 
history of education. Unless all signs fail, the ed- 
ucation of the country must be steadily improving. 
B. A. HrInspALe. 


BRIEFS ON NEW Books, 


_ Professor Shorey’s edition of the 
classical Odes and Epodes of Horace, recently 
text-book. published in “ The Students’ Series 
of Latin Classics” ( Benj. H. Sanborn & Co.), is a 
text-book of such unusual value that it mast be given 
more than the perfunctory mention usually accorded 
to publications of this description. There are an- 
notated editions of Horace without number for col- 
lege use, and it would seem at first thought that to 
add another to the number was about as unnecessary 
a task as a scholar could attempt. But an examina- 
tion of this new edition not only justifies its exist- 
ence, but sets a new standard of excellence for works 
of the class to which it belongs. To put the matter 
briefly, we doubt if there has ever before been 
brought to the preparation of a classical text for 
school use so complete a knowledge of the literature 
of all ages and so great a wealth of illustrative ma- 
terial as are condensed into the four hundred pages 
of Dr. Shorey’s introduction and notes. There is 
such a thing, no doubt, as over-annotation, but this 
criticism does not apply to the apparatus with which 
the present volume is provided, and an examination 
of these notes, extensive as they are, reveals the 
fact that, so far from being padded, or eked out by 
the admission of pedantic trivialities, they illustrate 
the extreme of compactness, and that they contain 
nothing the scholar would willingly miss. The 
average college student, of course, could get along 
with much less help than is here offered, but for 
him the remedy is obvious enough, and the book 
has the great merit of providing the student (in or 
out of college) who is not of the average type with 
a richer treasury of comment, parallel passages, and 
Horatian echoes in modern poetry, than has pre- 
viously been brought within the covers of one vol- 
ume. Let us quote one note, taken almost at ran- 
dom, by way of illustration. The subject is from 
Ode IV., XIV., 31. 


“*Metendo: cf. on 4,11, 30. For image, cf. Il., 11, 67, 19, | 
223; Catull., 64, 353-355; Verg., Aln., 10, 513; Alschyl., | 


Suppl., 637; Gray, The Bard, * And thro’ the kindred squad- 
rons mow their way’; Macaulay, Regillus, 23, *‘ Like corn 
before the sickle | The stout Lavinians fell’; Swinburne, 
Erechtheus, ‘Sickles of man-slaughtering edge | Ground for 
no hopeful harvest of ripe grain’; Shaks., Tro. and Cress., 5, 5, 
‘And there the strawy Greeks ripe for his edge | Fall down 
before him like the mower’s swath.’ ”’ 

When one has hundreds of pages of this sort of 
thing, it becomes impressive. We may add that 
the quotations given in the notes are taken not only 
from Greek, Latin, and English literature, but also, 
although somewhat more sparingly, from the clas- 
sical writers of France, Germany, and Italy. Yet, 





in the face of all that has been given, the editor 
remarks, truthfully enough: “It would not have 
been difficult to add indefinitely to the quotations 
from English poetry, and the task of selection was 
not easy.” —_ 
Mr. Remington Home-keeping folks of steady habits 
as artist may find Mr. Frederic Remington's 
ace bouquet of wild-life sketches, entitled 
“Crooked Trails” (Harper), rather dangerous read- 
ing. Mr. Remington's enthusiasm for the scenes he 
paints is infectious enough to tempt a sedentary 
man into exchanging the trusty arm-chair for the 
plunging bronco or the fickle canoe —as did the 
misguided attorney who figures as a sort of Tartarin 
in one of the present sketches. With the work of 
Mr. Remington the artist we are all more or less 
familiar. He is the delineator par excellence of 
the Indian, the cavalryman, the cowboy, and the 
“ greaser,” and the sharp realism of his pictures will 
make them of positive historical value to future 
generations, when the types and phases of Amer- 
ican character he chooses to portray have disap- 
peared from the shifting stage of our national life. 
With Mr. Remington the author we are not so 
familiar; but the present volume shows that Mr. 
Remington can write —if not nearly so well as he 
can draw — still fairly well. His book is not free 
from expressions of (to put it mildly ) questionable 
taste, such as ** Nature had slobbered all over Car- 
ter Johnson,” and the like. These outbreaks are 
clearly efforts on Mr. Remington’s part to seem 
“breezy” and off-hand; but they are clumsy and evi- 
dently foreed. How well he can write when he is con- 
tent to be himself, the following pretty bit of word- 
painting shows: “The colors play upon the senses 
— the reddish-yellow of the birch-barks, the blue of 
the water, and the silver sheen as it parts at the 
bows of the canoes ; the dark evergreens, the steely 
rocks with their lichens, the white trunks of the 
birches, their fluffy tops so greeny green, and over 
all the gold of a summer day.” All in all, Mr. 
Remington's book is a delightful one. Of course 
the pictures are the best part of it. There are forty- 
nine of them in all, and they are to the text what 
the gem is to the setting. The volume is a comely 
one, and it will make a tempting gift-book when the 
Holiday season comes again. 


m Miss Harriett Wright Smith's “ His- 
pom ll tory of the Lowell Institute” (Lam- 
anus son, Wolffe, & Co.) describes an edu- 
cational endowment, simply planned and effectively 
administered, which stands almost without a parallel. 
John Lowell, third of the name, was the son of 
Francis Cabot Lowell, who introduced cotton spin- 
ning into New England and for whom the city of 
Lowell was named, and was cousin to James Rus- 
sell Lowell, the poet-professor. Dying in Bombay 
in 1836, while yet a young man, he left $250.000, 
the half of his fortune, to the care of a single trustee 
who should have power to name his successor, always 
to be a member of the Lowell family, if one worthy 
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of the trust could be found. The income of the 
fund thus provided, except one-tenth which should 
be regularly added to the principal, should be ex- 
pended in providing free public lectures to be given 
in the city of Boston by distinguished scholars of 
the highest attainments. The first lecture was de- 
livered on December 31, 1839, by Edward Everett. 
Since then, more than fifty-four hundred lectures 
have been given by three hundred and fifty-two 
lecturers. The list of subjects includes the most 
important topics known to human philosophy, dis- 
cussed by the most advanced thinkers of the age, of 
whom Agassiz, Gayot, Tyndall, Drummond, Rogers, 
Eliot, and Walker are worthy examples. The bene- 
ficial results of this endowment in the development 
of the culture of Boston cannot be estimated. Many 
epoch-marking books have been first presented to 
the public as Lowell Lectures. While the honora- 
riums paid to the lecturers have been generously 
adequate to the service, the finances have been so 
skilfully administered that the original endowment 
has been about doubled. 


Basten A well-balanced history of Martin 
the hero Luther is certainly one of the most 
arnm difficult things in the world to write. 


Himeelf a man of intense personality,— a sort of 
theological Bismarck, — his memory rejoices itself 
with devoted friends and laughs at impotent ene- 
mies ; the calm dispassion which should characterize 
the biographer being a world’s length from both. 
Dr. Henry Eyster Jacobs, author of the life of 
Lather, which makes the first volume of a series to 
be known as “ Heroes of the Reformation” (Put- 
nam), is Dean of the Evangelical Lutheran Semi- 
nary in Philadelphia and Professor of Systematic 
Theology therein — matters which array him among 
the great innovator's followers and admirers. Yet 
it is surely more humane to let the friends rather 
than the adversaries of any given person set forth 
his qualities, appreciatively and not without rev- 
erence, as in the ease before us. Dr. Jacobs has 
been careful to keep on solid ground. The myths 
which have done much to obscure the real entity 
behind them are cleared away, and the triumphs 
and trials of a very human personality disclosed. 
Some of the more important documents on the 
other side are given in full, a welcome concession 
to impartiality. Nor is the book too voluminous, 
while its interest is heightened by many illustrations. 
What it has done for its famous subject may be 
summarized thus: Leaving him still the hero, it 
affords us a portrait of the man. 


het it te we Complaint has been rightly made by 
should know those best entitled to be heard in the 
chout Musto. premises, that modern fiction in gen- 
eral deals with the art of music as if it were some- 
thing to be learned without painstaking — not an 
art with a science and history and literature of its 
own, but something of which it can be affirmed, 
“This is good — that is bad,” empirically, by rule 








of thumb, and without reference to any ascertain- 
able canon of taste. Complaint has also been made 
by many and many a critic recently, that a book 
showing some real knowledge of the technique and 
history of the musical art, “ Evelyn Innes” for ex- 
ample, is quite beyond the reach of readers (mean- 
ing the critics), and should be reconstructed on more 
popular grounds. Now comes Miss Hannah Smith 
to the rescue with “ Music, How it Came to Be 
What It Is” (Scribner), which is a simple, attraec- 
tive, and wholly comprehensible presentation of 
precisely what it is that every person of culture 
should know regarding the fundamental facts of 
music, serving also to point out to them the Cim- 
merian darkness of their ignorance in a startling 
number of cases. Almost everyone sets himself up 
as a literary or dramatic critic with at least some 
notion of the laws of construction in literature and 
the drama; this book will prove that critie upon 
critic of music assumes for himself a knowledge of 
musical construction by mere instinct. Miss Smith’s 
work is commendable in every respect save one: 
she should have gone to anthropology instead of 
literary tradition for her account of the beginnings 
of the art she does so much to make comprehensible 
in its later developments. 


Studies of Professor Wesley Mills, of McGill 
animal University, has collected, in a volume 
tnteltigenee. entitled “The Nature and Develop- 


ment of Animal Intelligence” (Macmillan), sundry 
memoirs, addresses, and discussions on animal psy- 
chology. After some general remarks he treats of 
feigning among squirrels, of hibernation among 
various animals, of psychic development of young 
animals, and closes with a discussion on instinct. 
The most valuable part of the book is the diaries 
showing the growth, physical and psychical, of dogs, 
eats, rabbits, guinea-pigs, pigeons, and chickens. 
While this work cannot be accounted a thorough- 
going connected monograph, it contains much good 
and suggestive observation, and opens up a fascin- 
ating field of study. The candid, cautious, thought- 
ful spirit of the author is to be greatly commended 
in this age of rash generalization. Like all who 
seriously study animals, Professor Mills finds in 
them an unsuspected mental complexity, a force and 
amount of psychic life, which is far beyond what the 
publie grant them. He confirms the common belief 
that the woodchuck is a predicter of storms. 





The effect of food, both in its nature 
7 probiem Sand quantity, upon the determination 

of the sex of developing organisms 
has often been the subject of experiment by the 
biologist, though not always with accordant results. 
Dr. Schenk, director of the Embryological Institute 
of the University of Vienna, has propounded & 
theory which has been much exploited of late in the 
daily press; this has now been given to the expec- 
tant public in an “ authorized translation” (Schenk’s 
Theory, the Determination of Sex; Werner). Fol- 
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lowing the suggestions of previous theories and ex- 
periments, the author finds a partial solution of the 
problem in a regulated diet. The experimental 
and statistical data given in support of his views, 
though interesting and perhaps suggestive to the 
physiologist, do not advance the theory beyond the 
experimental stage, nor are they adequate to com- 
mand its wide acceptance in scientific circles, and 
are quite insufficient, in the present state of the 
question, to justify a popular faith in ite efficacy. 
The greater part of the book is made up of an un- 
organized repetition and confused jumble of the 
various crude and conflicting theories advanced 
apon this subject since the days of Aristotle. There 
is neither a table of contents nor an index to guide 
the reader through this maze of rubbish. The trans- 
lation is none too well done, and, as in the case of 
the original, no semblance of a bibliography of the 
subject appears. 


The “ Early Letters of George Will- 
cy eae iam Curtis to John S. Dwight” 

( Harper ), edited by Mr. George 
Willis Cooke, have all the elusive charm — one of 
meny — which attaches to an overheard telephonic 
conversation. The references to what the other 
fellow says are not eliminated, and a delightful 
opportunity to guess what the missing links might 
be ensues, most gratifying to Yankee inquisitiveness. 
Cartis was a boy in the Brook Farm School, sent 
there because it was probably the best secondary 
school in the country at that time. Curtis and the 
Farm being what they were, the resulting tale is 
not only a literary treat — which, considering the 
lapse of years, it very well might not have been — 
but a charming picture, replete with good humor, 
of departed ambrosial days. This latter aspect tke 
editor has judiciously preserved by rescuing — to 
be chronistic —a daguerreotype or two of the time, 
as when he quotes from Mrs. Kirby to show us the 
youthful Curtis “as Fanny Ellsler, in a low-necked, 
short-sleeved, book-muslin dress, and a tiny ruffled 
apron, making courtesies and pirouetting down the 
path.” There are, besides, a number of later letters 
“from the same to the same,” which round out the 
value and worth of a very pleasant little book to 
read and to own. 


The American  & number of those things, technical 
Book Trade and otherwise, in which collectors 
“/Mscentury. —_ of books rejoice have been gathered 
together in the beautiful little volume printed for 
the Dibdin Club of New York, under the title 
“ Book-Trade Bibliography in the United States in 
the XIXth Century.” It contains full accounts of 
early booksellers’ associations, of the conditions sur- 
rounding the book-trade in its beginnings in Amer- 
iea, of the first “helps” which became catalogues 
and journals in later years, of the succeeding bib- 
liographies which makes the book something very 
near that long sought for thing, a bibliography of 
bibliographies ; and, in addition, it holds excellent 
biographies of the men who attained fame in the 





bibliographic field, taking in the interesting careers 
of men as widely known as Charles B. Norton, 
Henry Stevens, Nicolas Tritbner, Joseph Sabin, aiid 
Frederick Leypoldt. Then, by way of climax to 
this list of treasures, there is appended the full text 
of the “Catalogue of all the Books Printed in the 
United States. . . . Published by the Booksellers 
in Boston, January, 1804.” The whole has been 
prepared by Mr. A. Growall, the managing editor 
of the “ Publishers’ Weekly,” and is in excellent 
taste throughout, both in matter and manner. All 
this information has its value heightened, charac- 
teristically, by the announcement that a hundred 
copies and no more are printed for the non-members 
of the Dibdin Club in America. Possibly the weight- 
iest thing in a book which contains nothing unim- 
portant is the story of the life of the late Henry 
Stevens. This really eminent American was forced, 
against his will and strong desire, to purvey to the 
libraries of Europe, that of the British Museum in 
particular, numbers of works pertaining to America 
which are not to be found in this country at all. 
The persons responsible for this apathy, which has 
placed the finest existing collection of Americana 
in London rather than Washington, are, of course, 
the members of past American Congresses. 


A curious discrepancy between aim 
and execution keeps “The Women 
of Homer” (Dodd), prepared by 
Mr. Walter Copland Perry, from being a work of 
real delight. His subject and the age are alike 
auspiciously chosen — something like Mr. George 
P. Upton’s “ Woman in Music”’ should result: old 
facts made new by artistic juxtaposition and an illu- 
minating intelligence. The intention is, of course, 
to wrest Homer’s women from one literary setting 
and place them in another; the fact stands before 
us in a scrappy, almost hasty, book, without an index, 
inconsecutive and illogical. Search may be made 
in vain for the first of the Homeric women, that 
dainty, fleeting impression of the pretty maiden re- 
turned to her old father’s arms, — 
** Many another bard some maiden sings — 
Dearer to me Chryseis on the sands 
Ages ago,—” 

and the insistent dwelling upon the goddesses rather 
than the flesh-and-blood personages of the two epics 
is, after all, disappointing. So the work stands: 
too replete with Greek quotations and specialized 
Homeric knowledge for enjoyment by the many, 
too insistently written down to the many in other 
respects to make an appeal to the few. 


Homer's women 


The time is not ripe for an adequate 
An appreciation = ttempt to place the works of Eugene 
of Rego Pld. F314 in the canon of English litera- 
ture; but his friends are doing all that lies in them 
to make his position as a classic secure when the 
authoritative critique is finally prepared. Mr. 
Francis Wilson, comedian and bibliophile, is the 
last to lend himself to an exploitation of Field's 
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various excellences, personal and otherwise, and 
“The Eugene Field I Knew ” (Scribner) is a very 
attractive person indeed. What the little book con- 
tains, however, is rather the raw material of the 
biographer than the finished product. We are some- 
what at a loss to understand the reasons for includ- 
ing the facetious epitaph in the closing pages of the 
book. As a rule, Field’s friends have been careful 
to keep all the work he did of this sort from the 
ears of the public, though not a few competent 
judges have held that it is here that his fame — 
such as it may turn out to be — is most secure. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The Roycroft Press, situate in the little town of 
East Aurora, N. Y., is turning out from time to time 
some choicely-printed volumes which lovers of artistic 
bookmaking should not overlook. Their latest product 
is a comely volume, bound in gray boards with back of 
rough green leather, entitled “ Hand and Brain.” It is 
made up of six essays on socialism, written by William 
Morris, Grant Allen, George Bernard Shaw, Henry S. 
Salt, Alfred Russel Wallace, and Edward Carpenter. 
The names of these writers alone are a sufficient indica- 
tion of the literary quality of the essays, and they are 
given a mechanical setting which is fully up to the pre- 
vious high standards of the Roycrofters. 

The sixth volume in the new biographical edition of 
Thackeray (Harper) contain the “Contributions to 
*Punch,’” which include “The Book of Snobs,” the 
“ Novels by Eminent Hands,” the “ History of the Next 
French Revolution,” and many other matters. The 
connection with “ Punch” lasted for about ten years, 
and was discontinued because Thackeray could not 
agree with the position taken by the paper toward Prince 
Albert, Lord Palmerston, and Louis Napoleon. It is 
interesting to read that it was Thackeray’s intention to 
include the “ Novels by Eminent Hands” with parodies 
of Dickens and himself, but that the publishers were 
not willing to have Dickens thus caricatured. Mrs. 
Ritchie says: “ We read the ‘ Prize Novelists’ for real 
stories, and longed for them to be finished, instead of 
always breaking off at the most interesting point.” 

Preceded by a careful essay upon the various versions 
of the Rev. S. R. Driver’s psalms of David which have 
appeared in English from the time of Wycliffe, « Par- 
allel Psalter” (Oxford Press) is a conscientious attempt 
to bring new readings to the better comprehension of 
these ancient songs. The work does not seem to be one 
that is destined for popularity, though this is unques- 
tionably its intention. The Prayer-Book version of the 
Psalter stands on one page, with Dr. Driver's version 
over against it, — this latter showing every proof of a 
ripe and thoughtful scholarship, which has refused to 
sacrifice accuracy to literary attractiveness. 

The “ European History Studies,” edited by Dr. F. M. 
Fling, which have been coming periodically to our table 
during the past year, are now sent out in a small vol- 
ume by Mr. J. H. Miller, Lincoln, Nebraska. The 
studies are ten in number, deal with Greek and Roman 
history, and are to be warmly commended to teachers 
who understand the value of getting at the sources, even 
for the purposes of elementary work. 











LITERARY NOTES, 


The Macmillan Co. have added “ Doctor Pascal,” in 
Mrs. Serrano’s translation, to their growing edition of 
M. Zola’s novels. 

An edition of the “ Alcestis” of Euripides, prepared 
by Dr. Herman W. Hayley, has just been published by 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. publish a pretty school 
edition of “The Vicar of Wakefield,” edited by Pro- 
fessor William Henry Hudson. 

The forthcoming life of the Rev. Dr. Newman Hall 
of London will be published in an American edition by 
Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

The Century Co. have just published a new edition of 
Dr. Weir Mitchell’s “ Far in the Forest,” an admirable 
story first issued nearly ten years ago. 

«“ The Gospel, Epistles, and Revelation of St. John,” 
edited by Professor R. G. Moulton for the “ Modern 
Reader’s Bible,” is published by the Macmillan Co. 

The next publication of the “ Brothers of the Book,” 
of Gouverneur, N. Y., will be a volume of verse 
Mr. Claude Fayette Bragdon entitled “The Golden 
Person in the Heart.” 

Dr. Ferdinand Schwill, of the University of Chicago, 
has written a text-book of the “ History of Modern 
Europe,” which work has just been published by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“ Wireless Telegraphy Popularly Explained,” by Mr. 
Richard Kerr, is a very small volume just imported by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, and provided with a 
preface by Mr. W. H. Preece. 

Selections from Macaulay, Carlyle, and Mr. Raskin 
make up the respective contents of three small books in 
the series of “ Little Masterpieces,” now published by 
the Doubleday & McClure Co. 

Two important books of travel to be issued shortly by 
Messrs. Rand, McNally & Co. are “ A Cruise under the 
Crescent” by Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard, and “Along 
the Bosphorus ” by Mrs. Lew Wallace. 

The G. W. Dillingham Co. have just put forth a 
revised edition of “The Complete Works of Artemus 
Ward,” in a single handsome volume, with a portrait, 
numerous illustrations, and an introductory sketch. 

“ The Classics for the Million,” being “an epitome in 
English of the works of the principal Greek and Latin 
authors,” by Mr. Henry Grey, is a book that describes 
itself. It is an English production, and Messrs. Put- 
nam’s Sons publish it in this country. 

« The Individual in Relation to Law and Institutions,” 
being Part I. of a monograph on “ The Individual and 
his Relation to Society as Reflected in British Ethics,” 
by Professor J. H. Tufts and Miss Helen B. Thompson, 
has just been issued in pamphlet form by the University 
of Chicago Press. 

«Great Words from Great Americans,” edited by 
Mr. Paul Leicester Ford, is a pretty volume containing 
the fundamental documents of our constitutional history, 
besides the most famous addresses of Washington and 
Lincoln. It is a well-illustrated volume published by 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The most remarkable of recent literary finds is one 
which we first saw mentioned a few days ago, although 
it is stated that the discovery itself was made in June. 
It is nothing less than a copy of the “ Original Poetry 
by Victor and Cazire,” of which every student of 
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Shelley has dreamed that he might be the possible dis- 
ecoverer, but which few have supposed would be brought 
to light in the waking world. The book is dated Hors- 
ham, 1810, contains sixty pages, and will be reprinted 
at once by Mr. John Lane. It has no absolute value as 
poetry, of course, but is historically of the same interest 
and importance as the equally famous “ Poems by Two 
Brothers.” 

A valuable little book for those intending to take the 
Civil Service or other competitive examinations is “ The 
Automatic Instructor,” published by the St. Paul Book 
& Stationery Co. It is the work of a United States 
army officer, who attributes his success in a difficult 
competitive examination to the use of the system out- 
lined in his book. 

We are glad to note that “ The Artist” of London 
has begun the publication of an American edition with 
a special supplement devoted to American art affairs. 
“The Artist” is one of the best of the English art journals, 
and this new departure should prove a success. Messrs. 
Truslove & Comba of New York are the publishers of 
the American edition. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. publish a revised edition of Pro- 
fessor James M. Taylor’s “ Elements of the Differential 
and Integral Calculus with Examples and Applications.” 
The same firm has just issued a revised edition of Dr. 
A. P. Gage’s “Elements of Physics,” one of the best 
text-books of the subject that have ever been prepared 
for secondary schools. 

In an artistic booklet of twenty-five pages, the trus- 
tees of the Kelmscott Press have published, through 
Messrs. Longmans & Co., “An Address delivered by 
William Morris at the distribution of prizes to students 
of the Birmingham Municipal School of Art, on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1894.” The lecture is printed in the “Golden” 
type and will be followed by others in the same form. 

A “school edition” of the “Latin Grammar” of 
Professors Gildersleeve and Lodge has just been issued 
by the University Publishing Co. It has about three- 
fifths the volume of the work of 1894, a condensation 
made possible by omitting a certain amount of historical 
detail and grammatical exposition intended for advanced 
students, but without any sacrifice of scientific exactness. 

A beautiful edition of Mrs. Browning’s “ Sonnets from 
the Portuguese ” is published by Messrs. George Bell & 
Sons of London, and imported by the Macmillan Co. 
In typography and decoration the volume is very similar 
to the edition recently issued by Messrs. Copeland & 
Day in their “ English Love-Sonnet” series. Messrs. 
Bell’s edition, however, is much smaller in form and 
sold at a cheaper price. 

An excellent summary, the more interesting as ema- 
nating from a Catholic source, is the “ Jerome Savona- 
rola, a Sketch,” prepared by the Rev. J. L. O'Neil, O.P., 
of New York. The writer is an enthusiastic supporter 
of the great preacher’s orthodoxy, and makes out a 
very strong case against those who see in him a rebel 
against the anthority of the Holy See. Fra Bartolom- 
meo’s portrait is used by way of frontispiece, and the 
work, which has received the approval of Father 
O'Neil’s ecclesiastical superiors, is given an excellent 
presentation by Marlier, Callanan & Co. 

_ The death of Mrs. Blanche Willis Howard von Teuffel 
18 reported as having taken place in Munich on the 
seventh of this month. She was born in 1847, in Maine. 
Her first success was obtained with the bright novel, 
“One Summer,” which was followed by “ Aulnay 
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Tower,” “Guenn,” “ Aunt Serena,” “ The Open Door,” 
aud several other volumes of fiction. For the last twenty 
years or more she has lived in Germany, where she was 
married to Dr. von Teuffel in 1890. His subsequent 
insanity brought a tragedy into her life, and she wrote 
little during the last few years of her life. Her novels 
have an unfailing charm, and some of the elements of 
enduring value. 








LIsT OF NEW Books, 
[The following list, containing 135 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dia since its last issue.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

Bismarck : Some Secret P: of his History. Being a 
my SH 7. Moritz Busch during 25 Years’ Official 
and Private Intercourse with the Great Chancellor. In 2 
vols., with portraits, large Svo, gilt tops, uncut. 

Co. $10. net. 

William Morris, his Art, his Writings, and his Public Life : 
A Record. By Aymer Vallance. Lilus. in photogravure, 
ete., 4to, gilt top, pp. 462. Macmillan Co. $10. 

Life and Character of General U.S. Grant. By Hamlin 
— Illus., 8vo, pp. 524. Doubleday & McClure Co. 

The Life of John eS techy same 
tionary Army. is grea son, ’ 
LL.D. Second edition. revised and enlarged ; illus., large 
Svo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 488. G. P. Putnam’sSons, $3.50. 


HISTORY. 
The Establishment of Spanish Rule in America: An 
Introduction to the History and Politics of Spanish Amer- 
ica. By Bernard Moses, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 328. G. P. 


The Goede Vrouw of Mana-ha-ta, at Home and in Society, 
1609-1760. By Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer. 8vo, 
pp. 418. Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 

War Memories of an Army Chaplain. By H. Clay Trum- 
bull. Illus., 8vo, pp. 421. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

The Navy in the Civil War. New edition. In 3 vols., 
comprising: The Atlantic Coast, by Daniel Ammen ; The 
Blockade and the Cruisers, by James R ; ; The 
Gulf and Inland Waters, by A. T. Mahan. Each with por- 
trait, 12mo. Charles Scribner's Sons, Per vol., $1. 

Historical Tales. By Charles Morris. New vols.: Russia, 
and Japan and China. 2 vols., each illus., 12mo, gilt top. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Per vol., $1.25. 

Grecian and Roman Civilization. By Fred Morrow Fling 
Ph.D, 12mo, pp. 163. ‘Studies in European History. 
Lincoln, Nebr.: J. H. Miller. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

John Adams, the Statesman of the Revolution ; with Other 
Essays and Addresses, Historical and Literary. By Mellen 
Chamberlain, LL.D. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 476. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2. 2 

A Short History of English Literature. George 
Saintsbury. 12mo, uncut, pp. 819. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The Bibliotaph, and Other be Be Leon H. Vincent. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 233. Houghton, Miffiin & Co. $1.50. 

Guesses at the Riddle of Existence, and Other Essays on 
Kindred Sahieee. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. New edi- 
tion, with additions ; 12mo, pp. 205. Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Worldly Ways and Byways. By Eliot Gregory (“An 
Idler’’). 12mo, uncut, pp. 281. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.50. 

The New England Poets: A Study of Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, and Holmes. By William 
Cranston Lawton. 16mo, pp. 265. Macmillan Co. 75 cts. 
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Essays on Literary Art. By Hiram M. Stanley. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 164. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

A History of English Critical Terms. of J. W. Bray, 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 345. D.C. Heath & Co. 

My Lady Sleeps: An Anthology. Selected b Kathestes Ss. 
a 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 233. L. C. Page & Co 

1.2 

NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Novels of Jane Austen. er AM bs Brimley 
J ; illus. in colors by C. E. Brock. In 
10 vols., ‘16mo, gilt tops, uncut. Macmillan Co. $10. 

Democracy in America. By Alexis de 5 ee Trans- 
lation by Henry Reeve, as revised and annotated from the 
author's last edition by Francis Bowen ; with Introduction 
by Daniel C. Gilman, LL.D. In 2 vols., with portrait, 
8vo, gilt tops, uncut. Century Co. $5. 

The oe * ore of Assen Went Ward Caatn F 
Browne}. ine Melville D. D. 
Landon (** ER Perkin > kA top, pp. 449. 
G. W. Dillingham C 


Personal Narrative o “a SE: to Al-Madinah and 
Meccah. By in Sir Richard F. Burton, K.C.M.G. 
- ** Memorial as edition ; edited by Lady Isabel Burton ; with 

tion by ley Lane-Poole. In 2 vols... illas. io 
—_ 12m, uncut. “ Bohn’s Libraries.” Macmillan 
Co, $2. net. 

Poeticand Dramatic Works of Tennyson. * Cambridge ”’ 
edition, edited by Dr. W. J. Rolfe. With it and 
vignette, 8vo, gilt top, pp. 887. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2. 

A Child’s History of England. By Charles Dickens ; with 
illustrations from vhetegzeghe by Clifton Johnson. 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 400. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50. 

Contributions to “Punch,” ete. By William Makepeace 
Thackeray. ‘ Biogra hical ” edition, edited by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie. Lllus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 759. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 

Red and Black: A Story of Provincial France. By De 
Stendhal (Henry Beyle) ; trans. from the French by Charles 





Tergie. 12mo, pp. 439. Brentano’s. $1.25. 
Sonnets from the Portuguese. By Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. 16mo, gilt top, uncut. millan Co. $1. 


Little Masterpieces. Edited by Bliss ee oh New vols.: 
y, Carlyle, and Ruskin. Each with Comepuavere 
—— 24mo, gilt top, uncut. Doubleday & M 
"er v 


er vol., 30 cta. 
VERSE. 
Idyllic Monologues. By Madison Cawein. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 106. Lonisville: John P. Morton & Co. 


The Fugitives, and Other Poems. By John E. Barrett. 
| 9 ae gilt top, uncut, pp. 131. Buffalo: Peter Paul 


FICTION. 


The Day’s Work: Short Stories. By Rudyard Kipling. 
_ ry} gilt top, uncut, pp. 431. Doubleday & McClure 
mee Californians. By Gertrude Atherton. 12mo, gilt top, 


uncut, pp. 351. John Lane. $1.50. 
Good Americans. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. With frontis- 


piece, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 220. Century Co. $1.25. 
In the ¢ Cage. By ~ ae gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 229. H.S. Stone $1.25 


Doctor Pascal. B Emile Zola, trans. by Mary J. Serrano. 
12mo, pp. 471. millan Co. $1.50. 

Phases of an Inferior Planet. By Ellen Glasgow. 12mo, 
pp. 325. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Midst the Wild Carpathians. By Maurus Jékai ; author- 
ized translation from the first Hu edition by R. Nis- 
bet Bain. Illus., 12mo, pp. 263. fc Page & Co. $1.25. 

The House of Hidden Treasure. a inact Gray. 12mo, 


pp. 406. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 

The Destroyer. By Benjamin Swift. ‘12mo, 313. F. A, 
Stokes Co. $1.25 - 

The Iron Cross: A Story. By Robert H. Sherard. 12mo, 


pp. 311. M. F. Mansfield & Co. $1.50. 
Adventures of Captain Kettle. By Cutcliffe Hyne. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 306. Doubleday & McClure Co. $i. 


By Order of the Magistrate. By W. Pett Ridge. 12mo, 
pp. 276. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 
A Lover of Truth. By Eliza Orne White. 16mo, pp. 319. | 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
The Loves of the Lady Arabella. By Molly Elliot _— 
Ilus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 244. Macmillan Co. $1.50 





| The Gospel for an Age of Doubt. 


Fishin’ Jimmy. By Annie Trumbull Slosson ; illus. in pho- 
togravure by Alice Barber Stephens. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 66. Charles Seribner’s Sons. $3. 

Peggy of the Bartons. - B. M. Croker. 12mo, pp. 442, 

“ee F. Fenno & Co. $1.25 

Far in the Forest: AS By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, LL.D. 
New edition, with additional chapter. 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 302. Century Co. $1.50. 

Prisoners of Hope: A Tale of Colonial Virginia. at? Mary 


Johnston. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 375. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
To ay a, "= Y Balfour. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 571. 
1.50. 


eat ee Td, Princess and Pirate. By Robert Machray. 
12mo, pp. 308. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.: 

The Rev. Annabel Lee: A Tale of iteienens By Robert 
Buchanan. 12mo, pp. 255. . Mansfield & Co. $1.50, 

Mistress Nancy Molesworth: A Tale of Adventure. By 


jaws puting. 12mo, pp. 428. Doubleday & McClare 
a_i 7 and Folly. By Maria Louise Pool. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 302. L.C. Page & Co. $1.25 


The Gospel Writ in Steel: A Story of the American Civil 


War. By Arthur Paterson. 12mo, pp. 347. D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 
The Lust of Hate. By Guy Boothby. 12mo, pp. 283. 


D. Appleton & Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 

Gallops. By David Gray. ‘With frontispiece, 16mo, gilt top, 
pp. 226. Century Co. $1.25 

Woman and the Shadow. Arabella ow. 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 389. Rand, Bit &Co. $1. 

The Shape of Fear, and Other Ghostly Tales. By ~~ Ww. 
Peattie. 24mo, uncut, pp. 175. Macmillan Co. 175 cts. 
The uvenation of Miss Semaphore: A Farcical Novel. 

as 1 Godfrey. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 239. L. C. Page & Co. 
1 
Moran of the Lady Letty: A Story of Adventure off the 
Californian Coast. By Frank Norris. 12mo, pp. 293. 
Doubleday & MeClure Co. $1. 
Flames and Ashes. By Alice de Carret. 
G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.25. 

A Maid of the Frontier. Henry Spofford Canfield. 
lémo, gilt top, pp. 219. Raed, MeNally & Co. 75 cts. 
“Letchimey”: A Tale of Old Ceylon. By **Sinnatamby.”’ 

Illus., 4to, gilt top, pp. 63. London: Luzae & Co. 
NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 
G. W. Dillingham Co.'s American Authors Library: A 
Queen of Sinners. By Winfield F. Mott. 12mo, pp. 355. 50c. 
Rand, McNally & Co.’s Globe Library: A Torn-Out Page. 
By Dora Russell. 12mo, pp. 316. 25 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

The World’s Rough Hand: Toil and Adventure at the 
Antipodes. By H. Phelps Whitmarsh. 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 233. Century Co. $1.25. 

Kraemer’s Picturesque Cincinnati: A Collection of Half- 
Tone Reproductions from Photographs. 4to. Robert 
Clarke Co. Paper, 35 cts. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 
Causes and Consequences. By John Jay Chapman. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 166. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 
The New Economy: A Peaceable Solution of the Social 
Problem. By Laurence Gronlund, M.A. bees gilt top, 

uncut, pp. 364. H.S. Stone & Co. $1.25 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Theories of the Will in the History of Phileseshe. By 
Archibald Alexander. 12mo, pp. 357. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50. 

Metaphysics. By Borden P. Bowne. Revised edition from 
new plates ; 8vo, pp. 429. Harper & Brothers. $1.60 net. 

The Problems of Philosophy: An Introduction to my 
Study of Philosophy. By John Grier Hibben, Ph.D 
12mo, pp. 203. Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1. 


RELIGION. 

The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. By Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr., Ph.D. Svo, pp. 750. * Rendheste on the His- 
tory of Religions.” Ginn & Co. $3.2: 

By i Van Dyke. 

Sixth edition, —— and enlarged ; 12mo, uncut, pp. 329. 

Macmillan Co. $1.22 


12mo, pp. 214. 
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Jewish Services in Synagogue and Home. By Lewis N. 
Dembitz. With Sventianiaes, 12mo, pp. 487. Jewish Pub’n 
Society of America. $1.75 

The Teaching of Jesus. Extracted from the Four Gospels 
and arranged by Jean du Buy, Ph.D. 24mo, pp. 80. 
Boston: James H. West. 50 cts. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 


The Groundwork of Science: A Study of Epistemology. 
By St. Geo Mivart, F.R.S. 8vo, pp. 328. “Science 
Series.” G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

Four-Footed ‘Americans ond tage ond Mabel Osgood 
Wright ; edited by Frank M by A Ernest 
Seton Thompson. 12mo, pp. ‘= cee 1.50 net. 

The Discharge of Electricity through Gases: Princeton 
Sesquicentennial Lectures. By J. J. Thomson. Llus., 
12mo, pp. 203. Charles Seribuer’s Sons. $1. net. 

Kant und Helmholtz: Populirwissenschaftliche Studie. 
Von Dr. phil. Ludwig Goldschmidt. 8vo, susat, 
= 135. ‘Eebew und Leipzig: Verlag von pold V: 


Ruins of Kkichmook, Yucatan. By Edward H. Thompson 
George A. Dorsey. Lllus., large #vo, uncut. Chicago: 
Field Columbian Museum. Paper. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


At Aboukir and Acre: A Story of Napoleon’s Invasion of 
Egypt. By G. A. Henty. Lilus., 12mo, pp. 331. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Two Biddicut Boys, and their Adventures with a Wonderful 
Trick Dog. By J.T. Trowbridge. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 286. 
Century Co. $1.50. 

The Story of a Yankee Boy: His Adventures Ashore and 
Afloat. By Herbert Elliott Hamblen. Illus., 12mo, pp. 339. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

The Book of the Ocean. By Ernest Ingersoll. Lllus., 
large 8vo, pp. 279. Century Co $1.50. 

Under Wellington’s Command: A Tale of the Peninsular 
War. By G. A. Henty. Illus., 12mo, pp. 386. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Through the Earth. By Clement Fezandié. Llus., 12mo, 
pp. 237. Century Co. $1.50. 

The Boys of Fairport. By Noah Brooks. Lllus., 12mo, 
pp. 266. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 

Both Sides the Border: A Tale of Hotapur and Glendower. 
ze 6. 4% Henty. Illus., 12mo, pp. 378. Charles Scribner's 

The A wae Girl’s Handy Book: How to Amuse Your- 
self and Others. By Lina Beard and Adelia B. Beard. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 559. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

The Ranch on the Oxhide: A Story of ~~ * and Girls’ 
Life on the Frontier. By Henry Lllus., 12mo, 
pp. 297. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

In the Brave Days of Old: A . of Adventure in the 
Time of King James the First. By Ruth Hall. With front- 
ispiece, 12mo, pp. 334. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

The Charming Sally, Privateer Schooner of New York: A 
Tale of 1765. By James Otis. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 379. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

The Boys of Old Monmouth: A Story of Washington's 
Campaign in New Jersey in 1778. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 427. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Denise and Ned Toodles: A True Story. By Gabrielle E. 
Jackson. Illus., 12mo, pp. 224. Century Co. $1. 

Sunday Reading for 1 Pia e 18%, Illus. in —— ete., 
large Svo, pp. 412. & J. B. Young & Co. $1.2! 

The Earth and Sky: 7 Primer of Acgenpeme Be for Young 
Readers. By Edward S. Holden, Sc.D. Illus., 12mo, 

pp. 116. ** Home Reading Books.”’ iD. Appleton & Co, 28e. 


EDUCATION.—BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 

Educational Reform: Essays and Addresses. By Charles 
William Eliot, LL.D. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 418. Cen- 
tury Co. $2. 

A Study of a Child. By Louise E. Hogan. Illus. in colors, 
ete., 12mo, pp. 220. Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus. 
With Examples and Applications. By James M. Taylor, 
A.M. Revised edition ; Svo, pp. 269. Ginn & Co. $2.15. 

The State: Elements of Historical and Practical Politics. 
By Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D. Revised edition ; 8vo, pp. 656. 
D.C. Heath & Co. $2. 





The Alcestis of Euripides. Edited by Herman Wadsworth 
Hayley, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 178. Ginn & Co. $1.60. 

-— booms - A peenome Cowper. Edited by James 0. 

urray, ith portrait, 12mo, 243. “Athenaum 
Poems fiteiea, ” Ginn & Co. $1.10. - 

Select Poems of Shelley. Edited by W. J. Alexander. 
With it, re pp. 387. ** Athenwum Press Series.” 
Ginn & Co. $1.2 

The Odes and Spodee of Horace. Edited by Paul Shorey, 
Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 487. Benj. H. a 

Gray’s English Poems. Edited by D C. Tovey, M 
16mo, pp. 290. ** Pitt Press Series.’ Macmillan Co. $1. > 

Essentials of Psychology. By Colin S. Buell, M.A. 12mo, 
pp. 238. Ginn & Co. $1.10. 

From Chaucer to Arnold: Types of Lite Art, in Prose 
and Verse. Edited by Andrew J. oe ah With 
portrait, 12mo, pp. 676. Maemillan Co. $1. net. 

Goethe’s Egmont, together with Schiller’s Essays on Eg- 
at gee by Max Winkler, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 27t. 

inn & 

Stories of Ohio. By William Dean Howells. Ilus., 12mo, 
pp. 287. American Book Co. 60 cts. 

Stories of Indiana. By Maurice Thompson. Ilus., 12mo, 
pp. 206. American Book Co. 60 cts, 

Anglo-Saxon Prose Reader, for Beginners in Oldest En- 
glish. By W. M. Baskervill, Ph.D., and James A. Har- 
rison, LL.D. 16mo, pp. 176. A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.20, 

An Old English Grammar and Exercise Book. By 
C. Alphonso Smith, A.M. New edition, > pcm 
ate 12mo, pp. 193, Allyn & Bacon. 

The Elements of Physics. By Alfred Pa’ Gage, Ph 
Revised edition ; illus., 12mo, pp. 381. bya $1. - 

Goethe's Egmont. Edited by Sylvester Primer, a. D. 
With frontispiece, 16mo, pp. 174. Macmillan Co. 60 ets. 

Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar. By Basil L. Gildersleeve 
and Gonzalez Lodge. School edition; 12mo, pp. 328. 
University Pub’g Co. 80 ets, 

Lessing’s Nathan der Weise. Edited : George O. Curme. 
With portrait, 1G6mo, pp. 300. Macm Co. 60 ets, 
The Vicar of Wakefield. Edited by W. HE H. Hudson, Illus., 

16mo, pp. 264. D.C. Heath & 

Problems in Arithmetic. By George E Gay. Book I.; 
12mo, pp. 77. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 

Outdoor Studies: A Reading Book of Nature Study. ~ 4 
James G. Needham, Lllus., 12mo, pp. 90. American Boo 
Co. 40 cts. 

Students’ Readings ~< Neg meyy! in English Literature. 
By Harriet L. Mason. 12mo, pp. 85. Macmillan Co. 40c. net. 

The Mason School Senate Course. By Lather Whiting 
Mason, Fred H. Butterfield, and Odbeares McConathy. 
Book Two; 12mo, pp. 111. Ginn & Co. 40 cts, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Operative Gynecology. By Howard A. Kelly, Py. D. 
Vol. IL, illus., large Svo, pp. 551. D. yh Co. 
(Sold only by subscription.) 

A Primer of Heraldry for Americans. By Edward S 
Holden, LL.D. LIllus., 16mo, gilt top, pp. 150. Century 


Co. $1. 

The Encyclopedia of Sport. Edited by the Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire, otter. a F. G. Aflalo. 
Parts XVI., XVIL., and XV Each illus. in photo- 

vure, ete., large "8vo, Re h P. Putnam's Sons. 
‘er part, paper, $1. 

The Starlight Calendar. Compiled by Kote Sanborn. 16mo, 
pp. 375. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.2! 

The Automatic Instructor: A Practical cee for Home 
Study. 12mo, pp. 53. St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. T5e. 

The Well-Bred Gir! in Society. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
With portrait, 24mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 213. Doubleday 
saa ag Mee, S . T. Ro With 24mo, 

Good Coo B rer ith portrait, 
gilt top, uncut, 4 245. Doubleday ‘& McClare Co. 50 cts. 


BOOKS | WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
KS MR. GRANT. 

AT WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 


Before buying Books, write for quotations. An 
DISCOUNTS assortment of catalogues, and special slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


FP. E. GRANT, Books, 2° “gst, 424 Street 


Mention this advertisement and receive a ee 
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AMERICAN SHAKESPEAREAN MAGAZINE. — $1. A per Year; 
single numbers, 15 cts. Anya RampaLt- -Dieat, Edito 
251 Fifth Avenue, iow "York City. 
Riguanns ARMS, A.B. (Harvard), Professional ee 
A. entrance to any college or scientific school. Also, culture 
Address, 16 Astor Street, Cuicago. 
Der YOU WISH COLLABORATION, author’ 's revision, dramatiza- 
tion, or aid in scouring publication of your books, stories, and 
magasine articles’ If so, address 
ROYAL MANUSCRIPT ‘SOCIETY, 6 Fifth Ave., New Yors. 


L’ECHO DE LA SEMAINE. 
Revue Littéraire et M Paral it le Samedi. 
Abonnement, $2.00 par an. 175 tomers Street, Bostos, Mass. 
Numéro specimen  envoyé sur demande. 


STORY- WRITERS, Stoozaghors. Historians, Pos Poets — Do 


beck, ox ite chilled sovisien and 4 pdt. sto plication 7 
Buch work, said George William Curtis, is “ done as it 

See ee ee Es teen taberes ta lsttone, De. Titan Gran.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MS. 
to the Now Verk Daven of Rovisten, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
Including Dick Thackeray, te pincow Stevenson, 
Jefferies, Hardy. ks illustrated R. Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, ete. The Le — Choicest Col- 
lection offered etn de the World. issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bought. — Water T. 
Spencer, 27 New Oxford St., London, q 5 England. — 


APPETIZING MORAVIAN SUGAR CAKE 
German Kaffee Kuchen -— recip sent to contributors (amount 
optional) to the Moravian Missions in Alaska through us. 
Have you one of our seasonable 
AUGUSTE-VICTORIA EMPRESS LADIES’ 
SHOULDER - SHAWLS ? 
You know, of course, that they are handwoven, of rich light green, del- 


icate pink, recherehd red, pare white or black wool, and silk. State 
color wanted when ordering. 


POSTPAID AND REGISTERED on receipt of $7.50, Address 
The Susacuac Weaving Co., 
No. 12 Moravian Church Street, Bethlehem, Pa 











When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or any 
information about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt attention 
and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature is very 
complete. 


An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT 


23 West Forty-second Street . . New York. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 





Burton’ Ss Aaetilan ‘Nights. 


HE BURTON SOCIETY will print for private 
circulation among its members a fac-simile of the 
original edition of BuRTON’s ARABIAN NiGuHts. 
Full particulars on application. 


18 Barth Block, eee Denver, Colo. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 

The following ** guides "’ contain full references, instruction, 
and topics for thorough stady by literary clubs and students. 
The Study of Romola. (Now Ready.) 50 cents, 

The Study of Silas Marner. (In October.) 
The Idylis of the King. (Jn preparation.) 
Author and publisher, Mrs. H. A. Davinsoy, 
__No. 1 Sprague Place, Annany, N. Y. 


THE PATHFINDER oa ey ypu 
news of the world intel tly digested and logically classified. wa eod 
25 cts. for 13 weeks on _ Tum PaTurixver, Washington, I D. c 


ss AUTHORS 


Who have BOOK MSS. which they contemplate publishing 
are invited to correspond with 


The Editor Publishing Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
STupy “AND PRACTICE OP FRENCH IN SCHOOLS. . Int three 
Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 South Sixteenth St., Pamapetrma 
Well-graded course for young students. Natural Method. New Plaa. 
Thoroagh drill in Pronunciation and Essentials of Grammar. 


2UENA PARK BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for Youne 
Ladies and Children. Unusual literary facilities. 








31 Buena Terrace, Buena Park, Chicago, Ill 
MRS. MARY J. REID, Principal. 
G9” Send for circular and copies of credentials. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


F. E. MARTINE'S ~ 
DANCING eACADEMIES. 


Oldest, Largest, and Most Elegant 
in America. 


Che Thitty-Ninth Annual Session . . . 1898-99, 


COMMENCED: 


West Sidz: 107 California Avenue October 6 
Near Madison St. 

North Side : 333 Hampden Court October 3 

South Side : ‘Rosalie Halil October 12 


57th St. and Jefferson Ave. 

Scholars may enter at any time during the season. 
Private Lessons, by appointment, given at any hour not 
occupied by the regular classes. Private C lasses may 
be formed at any of the Academies. 

Special attention given to private classes at semina- 
ries and private residences. 

Lady Teachers will assist at all classes. 


Address, for catalogue and terms, 


). E. MARTINE, 


333 Hampden Court, CHicaGo. 
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HENRY HOLT & CO.’S RECENT BOOKS. 29 West Twenty-third st., 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES. 


ADAMS’ SCIENCE OF FINANCE. 





NEW YORK. 


By Henry C. a eS the University of Michigan. xiv.+.571 pp., 8vo, $3.50 net, 
This authoritative work is divided as follows: Part I. discusses (1) The general principles of pendi! 
legal rules controlling fiscal legislation, and (3) The administrative principles of a tranury department” * yi 
ussion 


ey of public income (1) from public lands and industries, (2) from taxation ( where the 


and (3) from the use of public credit. 


is particularly fall), 


CORNISH’S CONCISE DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 





Based on Sir W. Surrn’s larger work and edited by F. Warne Corwisn, Vice-Provost of Eton College. 829 pp., 8v0. $4. net. 
The latest and perhaps the best book on the subject, inspired throughout by the most recent results of excavations, It 


has some 1100 illustrations. 


LANGLOIS & SEIGNOBOS’ INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 





Translated by G. G. Berry. With a preface by F, York Poweiy. xxvii.+350 pp.,12mo. $2.25 net, special. 
Discusses the problem of investigation, such as =~ Search for Documents, Textual Criticism, and the Critical Senate 
Exposition 


of Sources ; also the Problems of Construction, such as the Grouping of Facts, Constructive 


. 


MERAS & STERN’S GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. 





By Barriste Méras, Professor, and Sicuon M. Sreay, Director in Stern's School of Languages, New York City. 


312 pp., 12mo. $1.25 net. 


Each section of this book is divided into e parts as follows: 
based on the rules; (3) French sentences to be translated into 


(5) Part of a story in French ; (6) Questions on this story illustrating 


STERN’S FIRST LESSONS IN GERMAN. 


0G Grammatical Rules ; (2) A ‘* Questionnaire,”’ with answers 


; (4) English tences to be translated French ; 
the rules. mies _ 


STERN & MERAS’ FIRST LESSONS IN 





292 pp., 12mo. $1.00 net. 

Exercises and conversations having a continuous interest, 
several of them based on well-known French stories or legends. 
A summary of grammar is appended. 


TOPFFER’S BIBLIOTHEQUE DE MON 
ONCLE. Edited by Ronerr L. Tarcor, Instructor 
at Yale. xx. +201 pp. 16mo. 50 cts. net. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 





Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- — 


are in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cents in cloth ; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cents per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. Lists sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
_Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St.), Naw Yor«. — 


INVALUABLE FOR THE LIBRARY. 





Kiepert’s Classical Atlas . . ... . . $200 
The Private Life of the Romans. . . . 1 00. 
A Greek and Roman Mythology. . . . 1 00 


SENT POSTPAID. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. — 


JUST OUT. 
nteresting catalogue English and rican books in 
on bindings quoting 2s = tempting hay 
, S Seats Weekly Circular of Rare Books. Dial readers should send 
or 
H. W. HAGEMANN, IMPORTER, 
iO ‘Fifth _Avenue, ! New a 


LIBRARIES. 


Wr solicit correspondence with book-buyers for pone s and 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on proposed lists. 
Our recently revised topically 
= on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
ti 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


arranged Library List (mailed | 


FRENCH. 321 pp. 12mo. $1.00 net. 


Suitable for pu of all above ele It 
the usual order _ grammar, beginning wi ith the wah ama 
leading form the participle to the adjective and then to the 
noun, ete. A summary of grammar is appended. 


LEANDER’S TRAUMEREIEN (Selected). 


Edited W Ipgetia B. Watson, of Hartford, Conn., High 
__ School. ‘ath Vocabulary. ‘151 pp. 16mo. ‘Boards, 400. net. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & CO. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGU. 





PUBLISHERS OF 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


For Primary, Intermediate, and 
Grammar Grades ; 
Secondary Schools, Colleges, and 





Universities. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & CO. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 





What Europe has done for America. 
Eight new leaflets on this subject just added to the 
Old South series. 
No. 89. Founding of St. Augustine, 1565. 
No. 9). Amerigo Vespucci’s account of his Third Voyage. 
No, 91. Founding of Quebec, 1608, by Champlain. 
No. 92. First Voyage to the Roanoke, 1584. 
No. 93. Settlement of Londonderry, N. H., 1719. 
No. 94. Discovery of the Hudson River, 1609. 
No. 95. Pastorius’s Description of Pennsylvania, 1700. 
No. 96. Acrelius’s Description of New Sweden. 
These leaflets, with full bibliographical notes, are of 


| interest to all; especially useful to teachers and stu- 
| dents. 5 cts. each, $4.00 per 100. 


Send for Complete Lists. 


DIRECTORS OF THE OLD SOUTH WORK, 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON. 
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“*Sanitas”’ 
Means Health. 


By the use of proper disinfectants homes can be 
kept entirely free from germs of the most dreaded 
infectious diseases. 

How to have thoroughly sanitary surroundings is told 
in a pamphlet by Kingzett, the eminent English chemist. 
Price, 10 cents. Every household should contain this 
little help to comfortable living. It will be sent FREE 
to subscribers of this paper. Write 


THE SANITAS CO. (Ltd.), 


Disinfectant and Embrocation Manufacturers, 
636 to 642 West Fifty-fifth St., New Yor. 


THE | RAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 


ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport, or Business, 
at home and abroad. 


ISSUES LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
All Forms, Low Rates, an and Non-Forfeitable. 


ASSETS, $22,868,994. "LIABILITIES, $19,146,359. 
SURPLUS, $3,722,635. 
_ Returned t to Policy Holders s since 1864, $34,360,626. 











ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 
ALWAYS. 


Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter 


NEW MODELS. 


Numbers 6, 7, and 8 
(Wipe CARRIAGE.) 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broapway, New York. 














DWIGHT H. PERKINS, 
Architect, 
Steinway Hall, , Chicago. — 


GARRETT NEWKIRK, 
DENTIST, 
31 Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. 


It, REQUIRED weeks of hard work to carefully aslest ¢ our 
Faw Svurrines, It would take you more than a day to look 
through them carefully. We minimize the labor by draping 
all of the fancy cloths (cheviots, tweeds, and mixed worsteds) 
so that the patterns can be seen at aglance. The patterns are 

according to pee. Suits $15, $20, $25, $28, $30, 
$35, $40, and $45. grade is displayed separately on one 
or more tables. We cordially invite an inspection. 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Corner Clark and Adams Streets, Cuicaao. 





The Colorado Midland Railway 


Is the best line to Colorado and the 
Klondike. 

It has the best through car service in 
the West. 

Four trains daily each way. 

Reaches the greatest mining and fruit 
country in the world. 


W. F. BAILEY, General Passenger Agent, 
Denv er, Colorado. 





Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044. 


POR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 

FOR BROAD WRITING, Nos. 2%, 389; Stub Points 849, 983, 1008, 
1009, 1010, 1043. 

FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 
291, 837, 850, and 1000. 


Other Styles to suit all Hands. Gold Medals at ang L aupecttien, 
1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1 


Joseph Gillott «& Sons, 91 John St., oa York. 
16 of, to the Ib. ete . 


a in tothe ya. The Standard Blank Books. 


__to the quire. Manufactured (for the Trade only) by 


THE BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY. 
Everything, from the smallest pass-book to the largest ledger, suitable 
to all purposes — Commercial, Educational, and Household uses. Flat- 
opening Account Books, under the Frey patent. Fur sale by ail book- 
sellers and stationers. denice 


Offices and Salesrooms: 101 & 103 Duane St., NEW YORK CITY. 


N. EB. of. 
THE BIG FOUR ROUTE 
TO 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


VIA 


| | ihaaeiintinin & Ohio R’y 


More River and Mountain Scenery, 


MORE BATTLEFIELDS, 


than any other line. 
For maps, rates, etc., address 
H. W. Sparks, T. P. A U. L. Truitt, W. P. A. 
J. C. Tvcxer, G. N. A., 
| No. 234 Clark Street, Caicaco. 
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RARE ENGLISH BOOKS 


ESSRS. A. C. MCCLURG & CO. announce that their repre- 
sentative has just returned from Europe, where he has been 
purchasing Fine English Books. The books secured form an unex- 
celled collection, embracing many of the choicest that could be 
obtained in the great book markets of England. A large number 
have been expressly re-bound to our order by Zaehnsdorf, Riviere, 


and other celebrated binders. 


These books are now arriving, and boxes of them will be opened 
almost daily during the next few weeks. Those desiring the earliest 
selection are advised and invited to call before the best are gone. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO., 


Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, . . 


CHICAGO. 





THE OMAHA EXPOSITION. 


When the World’s Fair at Chicago ceased to exist, it 
was supposed we should ne’er look upon its like again. 
However, the Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha 
has effectively reproduced in similarity all of the build- 
ings which made the White City so attractive in 1893. 

It does not now take weeks to wander through grounds 
and structures and then be compelled to go away with 


a jamble of ideas, for the Omaha Exposition people have | 
profited by past experience, and have so improved the | 


arrangement of exhibits that no more than two or three 
days of time need be consumed in admiration and inspec- 
tion of the marvellous resources of the West, collected 
together in the chief city of Nebraska. 

Even the new Midway is a reproduction of the far- 
famed Street of All Nations of 1893, with many improve- 
ments upon the original. 

The electric lighting of the buildings, grounds, and 
lagoon at night makes a scene of enchanting beauty, alone 
worth traveling a thousand miles to see. The means of 


communication between the city and the grounds are | 


ample, and the distance to be traversed is short. 

The ways of reaching Omaha are innumerable, but 
chief among them is the direct Chicago and Omaha 
short line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, with its electric-lighted, vestibuled trains, leaving 
Chicago every night at 6:15 p. m., and arriving at Omaha 
at 8:20 the next morning. Dining car service en route. 

Excursion tickets are on sale at every coupon ticket 
office in the United States over the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway through Northern Illinois and Cen- 
tral Iowa, as weli as at 95 Adams St., and at the Union 
Passenger Station, Canal and Adams Sts., Chicago. 


THE COLORADO SPECIAL. 
ONE NIGHT TO DENVER. 


THE NORTH-WESTERN 
LIMITED. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED. 
CALIFORNIA IN THREE DAYS. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
TRAINS. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
THE PIONEER LINE 
West and Northwest of Chicago. 





W. B. KNISKERN, 
G. P. & T.A. 


H. R. McCULLOUGH, 
3d V.-P. & G. T. M. 
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“THE LAKE ENGLISH CLASSICS 


UNDER THE EDITORIAL SUPERVISION OF 


LINDSAY TODD DAMON, University of Chicago. 








THIS SERIES OF BOOKS WILL APPEAL TO TEACHERS— 


| First: Because of the neat binding, beautiful printing from new type, extra paper, 
| and the general book-like character of the series. 
| Second: Because the text in each case is that adopted by the best critics. 
| Third: Because of the excellent Introductions and critical comment of the editors. 
Fourth: Because of the helpful Notes, and their scholarly arrangement (chiefly 
in the form of glossaries ). 
Fifth: Because the price, for the character of book, is lower than that of any 
other series. 
The list for college entrance, 1899, with names of editors, prices, etc., follows : 


SHAKSPERE — Macbeth (Ready in December). . . . . . 25 cents. 
Joun Henry Boynton, Ph.D., [ostructor in English, Syracuse University. 

MILTON — Paradise Lost . . tio. 
Frank E. Farzey, Ph.D., Instructor in English, Haverford College. 

BURKE — Speech on Conciliation with America . . 25 cents. 


Joserx Vittiers Denney, B.A., Professor of Rhetoric and English Language, Ohio 
State University. 


CARLYLE—Essay on Burns . . aa 
Grorar B. Arron, State Inspector of High Schools, Minnesota. 
DRYDEN —Palamon and Arcite .. . . 25 cents. 


May Esretie Cook, A.B., Instructor in English, South Side Aendouy, Chicago. 


POPE— Homer’s Iliad, Books I.,VI., XXII., XXITV.( Ready Dec. 1) 25 cents. 
Wurrep Wes.ey Cressy, A.M., Associate Professor of English, Oberlin College. 


GOLDSMITH — The Vicar of Wakefield ...... . 30 cents. 


Epwarp P. Morton, A.M., Instructor in English, Indiana University. 
COLERIDGE — The Ancient Mariner | Ee 
LOWELL — Vision of Sir Launfal j 


Wiiu1am Vavueun Moopy, A.M., Instructor in English, University of Chicago. 


25 cents. 


HAWTHORNE — The House of the Seven Gables . . |. 35 cents. 
Rosert Herrick, A.B., Assistant Professor of English, University of Chicago. 

DE QUINCEY — The Flight of a Tartar Tribe . . . . 25 cents. 
Cuaries W. Frencn, A.M., Principal Hyde Park High School, Chicago. 

ADDISON — The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers . . . . 25 cents. 


Hersert Vavenan Asnortt, A.M., Instructor in English, Harvard University. 


COOPER — Last of the Mohicans (Announcement later). 
SCOTT — The Lay of the Last maccwertee InP 
SCOTT—Marmion 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


378-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


reparation. 
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